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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
Jobn van Schaick, Jr. 
Assistant Editor 
Florence 1. Adams. 
Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 

{ 8,1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries. $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Urless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assured that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
municatiore dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader wiil always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
wil) support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

lf undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON H. LALONE, MANAGER 
16 BEACON STREET BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


DR. HERRICK ON CO-OPERATIVES 


It was refreshing to hear Dr. Everett C. 
Herrick, president cf Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary, talk to the Uni- 
versalist Ministers of Greater Boston on 
“Co-operatives,” for he is so open-minded, 
shrewd, humble, youthful, scholarly, in 
his attitudes and methods. ¢ 

The Co-operative Movement has grown 
by leaps and bounds. It has become one 
of the great moral and economic move- 
ments of the day. Dr. Herrick does not 
know much about it, but he knows enough 
to insist that his students shall not go out 
into the churches, Baptist, Unitarian, Con- 
gregational, what not, ignorant of the 
movement. Theological schools at best are 
rather cut and dried affairs. Even if the 
president is no authority on this or that, 
he can lead the boys and girls in the work 
of investigating, he can show them that 
some new things of significance have 
come over the horizon—and all this he 
does with zest. 

To the casual observer it appears as if 
the president of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary was a heavily burdened 
but exceedingly happy Christian. 

The evils and inequalities of the economic 
system are not things to accept. They are 
things to change. But hate is a poor tool 
to use. Courage must be leavened with 
kindness. The friendly technique is the 
ally, not opponent, of strong determina- 
tion in vital things. 

Dr. Herrick sketches some of the preg- 
nant events of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century—Karl Marx sitting day 
after day in the British Museum, writing 
“Das Kapital’’ Robert Owen, the in- 
dustrialist, getting his social vision, com- 
ing to this country with his socialistic 
experiments. In the United States, the 
Shakers, Brook Farm, the Fruitlands 
experiment of Bronson Alcott, Noyes and 
the Perfectionists, Father Rapp and the 
Harmonists—represent movements that 
failed, but which left their impression. 
Then Dr. Herrick said: 

“The experiment of the poor Rochdale 
weavers in England did not fail, but has 
grown into the great co-operative move- 
ment. Co-operatives depend on democ- 
racy. In Russia the new constitution 
grants freedom, but it is freedom within 
the scheme, Russia says you can vote, 
but here are the candidates. 

“Among the principles on which co- 
operatives are established are the follow- 
ing: 1. They are business propositions, 
not philanthropies. One of the worst 
products of capitalism is charity. It ruins 
character. The giver thinks that he is 
good and the recipient suffers in person- 
ality. In the co-operative, it is pay as you 
go. 2. There is democratic control. 
Shares do not vote. Money does not dom- 
inate. Persons vote. 3. They buy and sell 
at market prices. 4. There is honest and 
efficient management. 5. Profits go to the 
development of the business.” 


Dr. Herrick described briefly the co- 
operative movement in Sweden, Finland, 
Belgium, Germany, England. He said: 
“In 19385 the British movement had 
7,000,412 members, and did a business of 
220,014,809 pounds sterling. In our 
country the great awakening of interest in 
the movement has come from the visit of 
Kagawa. The movement stands for as- 
sociation, not isolation, collectivism, not 
individualism, democracy, not autocracy, 
freedom, not force, and consent, not com- 
pulsion. One of the reasons that a minis- 
ter should be interested in it is that it is an 
important movement, and another reason 
is that it does not violate the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity. You know that our 
present system does.” 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons presided in 
the absence of Dr. Coons. Rev. Edgar R- 
Walker conducted the devotional service, 
assisted by Miss Harriet G. Yates. An 
interesting discussion followed the ad- 


dress. 
* * 


DINNER FOR THE LALONES 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz gave a 
beautiful dinner party, Monday, January 
18, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, and the guests were all em- 
ployees of the Universalist national or- 
ganizations which make up Universalist. 
Headquarters—including those at 176 
Newbury Street as well as those at 16 
Beacon Street. : 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Wm. D- 
Hamilton, Miss Esther Richardson and 
Mrs. Janet Stover furnished transportation, 
assisted by public service conveyances for 
those living in the outlying country districts 
of Saugus and Malden. 

Dr. Etz lives in a beautiful house, No. 
21 Rural Avenue, Medford, about a mile 
from Tufts College. A contractor built the 
house for himself, and included a large 
sun parlor as part of a living room which 
already had been designed in ample pro- 
portions. So by the use of card tables all 
were seated in this room, and after cloths 
were removed the tables served for games. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of Joliet, 
president of the General Convention, just 
starting an eastern tour, arrived in time 
for the dinner. Others present besides 
Dr. and Mrs. Etz and Jack Etz and a mag- 
nificent dog Etz, were Mr. and Mrs. La- 
lone, Miss Florence I. Adams, Wm. D. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Mary Vincent, Miss 
Leona Haskins and Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., from 176 Newbury Street, and Mr. 
Emmons, Miss Esther Richardson, Miss 
Bessie Linsley, Miss June Burns, Miss 
Gladys Knott, Alton T. Dodge, Mrs. 


Alice E. Taylor, Miss Dorothy Thomas, — 


Mrs. Erna Dexter, Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, Miss Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Janet 
Stover, Wm. E. Gardner, Miss Julia 
Harwood, and Miss Dora J. Brown from 
16 Beacon Street, and Alvar W. Polk. Dr. 
Leroy Coons was detained by illness. 
(Continued on page 156) ve or 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Through the Woods* 


EK have several books on trees which classify 
them and give accurate descriptions, and we 
can turn to many references to trees and to 

the forests in the work of Thoreau, Hudson, Burroughs 
and other nature essayists. But “Through the 
Woods”’ is the first book in our nature library that is 
given up exclusively to interpretation of the woods 
through all the months of the year. It is a beautiful 
book, well written, fully illustrated by an artist of 
note, marvelously printed, and is just about a perfect 
gift for a person of culture and taste. 

H. EF. Bates, an Englishman, achieved literary 
distinction with a novel called ‘The Poacher.’”’ Ob- 
viously he is a gentleman, but a gentleman self-made, 
not created by birth, or success in manufacturing 
aluminum ware or patented roofing. The clay on his 
garments shows in his detestation of the keepers who 
guard the woods and of the aristocratic hunt clubs 
whose members dash down wood paths and over fields 
in pursuit of foxes. Perhaps he is, in fact, an inter- 
preter of the nature that is cruel as well as of the na- 
ture that is beautiful and beneficent, when he refers to 
the women of the hunts as “painted whores on horse- 
back,” and in writing of their escorts says, “there is 
less strength of men than of pot-bellied beeriness and 
monocled haw-hawing of hardened boozer and bully.” 
Intimate association with the deep woods has still 
something to achieve in tempering the fire of his 
nature. 

Perhaps if we had been run out of woods and 
fields by keepers with guns, we should write of game- 
keepers as sadists, and say: “I hate one keeper as 
much as another; and J have gone into it all solely for 
one purpose: to show why even at home here (Kent) 
in May, with the wood at its loveliest, with the blue- 
bells like blue flower-pools under the flowering oaks 
and the nightingales passionate in the oaks them- 
selves, we take the trouble to seek fresh woods.” 

These quotations at least serve to show that the 
author of “Through the Woods’ is not a sentimen- 
talist, indulging in the old platitudes, and piling ad- 
jective on adjective, as he takes us to “God’s first 


“Through the Woods: The English Woodland—April to 
‘April. By H. E. Bates, with seventy-three engravings on wood 


_by Agnes Parker Miller. The Macmillan Company: New York. 
Price $3.25. 


temples.”’. In fact, we never have read a man who has 
interpreted so accurately the woods in all their 
changing aspects, by night and by day, in fierce rain 
storms and under a summer sun, stripped of leaves by 
an autumn gale and with the buds just bursting in the 
springtime, or a man who seems to get and put into . 
words the feeling of the somber, half fearful forest, and 
the charm of the little woods with which the English 
countryside is dotted. 

_ We have here the woods as one looks at them from 
afar, or from the next field, or as one follows their paths, 
the sensation of coming out of the dense shadow into 
the light and activity of the hayfield, the deep woods 
and the open woods, and the wood edges where one 
finds the king cups and buttercups, the wild iris and 
lady smocks, the primroses and the orchids. We have 
the streams that meander through the woods and the 
tortured, twisted trees at the seacoast. We have the 
woods of the fox cubs and the song birds, the weasels, 
the stoats and the squirrels. 

Part of his hatred of the keepers comes from the 
fact that these paid guardians are killing every form 
of life, bird or beast, that interferes with the pheasants 
which are bred for the fall shooting, pheasants often 
as tame as chickens, and in fact raised by some moth- 
erly old hen. 

Some of the chapter headings will give the reader 
an idea of the scope of the book: ““The Wood in April,” 
“Trees in Flower,” “Flowers and Foxes,” “Oaks and 
Nightingales,” ‘‘Woods and Hills,’ ‘““The Height of 
Summer,” ““Woods and the Sea,’ “The Heart of 
Autumn,” and so on. 

“Many Russian writers,” he says, “have written 
of that curious, powerful sense of profound mysterious- 
ness which forests create. They have even made it 
beautiful, with the result that Russian literature is 
almost as full of beautiful forests as it is of beautiful 
girls. But these forests only exist on paper, and there 
are worlds of difference, for me at any rate, between the 
idealized forests of prose and the forests of actuality. 
I can love one but not the other. Whereas, as I see it, 
words can never overrate the wood: the small, in- 
timate English wood, with its variation of trees, its 
many flowers and bird voices, its feeling of being only 
a part but never the whole of a countryside. It never 
dominates, never assumes the dark dictatorship of 
forests. You can walk in it and through it and round 
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it without a sense of oppression, a sense of its being 
too great for you.” 

In the author’s final chapter, “The Circle Is 
Turned,” he writes: “There are times when fields look 
dead, when gardens and their houses are dreary with 
desolation. The wood has no single minute of eclipse 
throughout the year. It turns not only a circle but a 
circle of perpetual loveliness. It never fades, never 
cheats. It has mystery but not falsity. It is staunch 
and even majestic, but never overpowering. It is a 
place of quiet and conflict, of absolute peace and tiger- 
ish bloodiness, of passion and death. It is a contrast 
of power and delicacy, space and littleness. Yet, all 
the time, throughout the year it has its special at- 
mosphere. . . . It is the most constantly beautiful 
object about the countryside.” 

Our strongest objection to churches and to the 
ministry as a profession, to theological schools and 
reading courses, an objection never strong enough to 
blind us to the joy of church work, is that too often 
they lack contact with the out of doors. The sermons 
are sermons without a breath of the woods in them, 
and the places where they are delivered smell of dead 
men’s bones or last Thursday’s boiled dinner. Our 
slogan for the church is: Less exegesis and economics 
and more high hills and far views, more of the courage 
of the oak, more of the loveliness and grace of the 
beech. 

We shall make ‘Through the Woods’”’ part of the 
required reading for entrance to every theological 
seminary that we may establish. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER’S ARTICLES 


EAN SKINNER’S articles on Liberalism will be 
D republished in book form. They are as sig- 
nificant a series as we have published in many 
a day. At least one of the theological seminaries of 
the country is using the series for class room work. 
“The articles reveal Dean Skinner as a much fairer 
man than I supposed he was,” remarked a conserva- 
tive. In other words, a liberal rather than a radical 
writes the articles. But more important than any 
revelation of the mind of the author is the light thrown 
on the subject. These articles will be studied and re- 
ferred to for many a day. 


oS * 


LETTING THE YOUNG MEN TRY 


HERE is a strong movement to forbid students 
4p in theological schools to preach before gradua- 

tion. 

The objection comes from unemployed ministers 
who are kept out of supply work, and from teachers 
who say that young men get false ideas of their im- 
portance and fitness for the work, and that they are 
encouraged to leave school without finishing the 
course. 

The movement to use students more and more 
comes from parishes that cannot afford to pay a regu- 
lar minister, from students who need the supply fees 
to help them through their studies, and from teachers 
who hold that nothing in the way of training can sur- 
pass the taking of a man and plumping him down into 


the midst of a job. That is what happened to Hosea. 


Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, and innumerable other 
leaders of the church. 

The matter was merely touched on in the panel 
discussion at the Universalist Club. 

What do our readers think about it? 


* * 


A MIGHTY CONTRAST IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


E are indebted to the General Superintendent 
for two church notices which appeared one 
above the other on a page of classified ad- 

vertisements in a New York paper. Here they are: 
Baptist 

NORTH BAPTIST 232 West 11th St. Near 7th 
Avenue. 

Rev. F. K. Shepherd, Pastor, will preach. 
11 a. m.—King David’s Romance—Yesterday and 
Today—A Scenario of Truth. A Bathroom Scene 
—A Beautiful Woman—A King’s Covetous Sin— 
A Man’s Way—A Woman’s Sad Story—A Soldier’s 
Lot—A. King’s Crime—A General’s Orders—Front 
Line Trenches—A Battle Casualty—A King’s 
Worries—A King’s Honor—A Belated Wedding 
Day—A Displeased God—A Prophet Sent—Denun- 
ciation —Charge—The Man-in-the-Case—A King’s 
Confession— Contrition— Moral Example — Eter- 
nal Shame—A Great Forgiveness—The Wages of 
Sin—Palace Whisperings—A Throne Retained— 
David as a Comforter—Sclomon Is Born—Is His- 
tory Repeating Itself?—Does Britain Need a Na- 
than?—Is Premier Baldwin One?—Is Another 
Man’s Wife a King’s Prey?—Is ‘‘Truth Stranger 
Than Fiction?’”—Hollywood Challenged to Beat 
This ‘‘Last Edition” of King David’s Romance. 

8 p. m—‘‘A Disturbing Question for a Man.” 


THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
Riverside Drive at 122nd Street 
11 a. m—Morning Worship 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
“Six Paradoxes Concerning Trouble” 
4.30 p. m.—Ministry of Music 
Schumann’s cantata, ‘“Advent Hymn.” 


If we should say of these two churches that both 
are Baptist we should be telling the truth, but if the 
telling conveyed the idea that the two churches were 
alike or belonged in the same fellowship it would be a 
falsehood. The people who are happy in attendance 
upon the preaching of a man who could pen an ad- 
vertisement like the first could not be happy in the 
Riverside Church. Dr. Fosdick’s people would travel 
miles to avoid the sensational preacher. 

There are important differences between churches 
in doctrine, and in ritual, but such differences pale 
into insignificance compared with the differences rep-— 
resented by these two advertisements. There are 
differences of social standing, and these too are marked 
and important, for people of one class often are not. 


happy in close contact with people of another class. e : 


But when we come to differences represented by these 

advertisements we come to the greatest differences of | 

all. Our readers can sense this without our ne 
them a bill of particulars. 


If we only could free ourselves from slavish ie b 
serviency to denominational names, we should not feel 


obliged to like or to support church chigriatane and 


Se te 


adventurers carrying our own name. By the same 
token we should feel a glow of pride in all service of 
truth, beauty and goodness, even if done under the 
denominational name for which we feel most antip- 
athy. 

Far from being called upon to endorse or to sup- 
port vulgarity or bad taste, we are called upon not to 
support them. But we must take care not to confuse 
the unpolished with the vulgar, and not to draw 
away in sympathy frem people who dress more or less 
well than we do, or who have more or less than we 
have of book knowledge or money. It is a narrow 
Christianity that does not take in and like many 
kinds of people. But it is not narrow, we trust, to say 
that we deprecate the kind of advertising done by the 
North Baptist Church of New York. 


* * 


CHIPS FROM THE PANEL 


EVERAL interesting chips flew from the panel 
discussion while it was being chopped into 
shape. 

For example—there is the question of the fixed 
term for teachers or officials who are working in the 
field of religion and then a return to the pastorate. 
Would the Methodist Church be better off if bishops 
were elected for ten years and then had to go back to 
the pastorate? Would the Universalist Church be 
better off if the General Superintendent, Editor of the 
Leader, State Superintendents, executive head of the 
G.§S.S. A. and other organizations, were forbidden to 
serve over ten years? 

One side says that we need new blood. The other 
side says that competent men and women are scarce. 

One holds that no business concern would get a 
man trained in a highly technical field and then set 
him at something else. Another rejoins that latent 
possibilities exist in many men, and only need the 
stirring of a job to be brought out. 

One argument is that executive or other offices of 
a general nature unfit a person for the day by day 
struggle of the pastorate. An answering argument is 
that the pastorate would be enriched by the larger 
experience of the men who have held important jobs. 


* * 


ASA M. BRADLEY 


N Tuesday, January 19, we received an article 
from Dr. Asa M. Bradley, and on Wednesday, 
while the article was being set up, we received 

a telegram announcing his death. He was on duty to 
the last. He died with the harness on even if physi- 
cally he was almost helpless. The obituary that we 
shall publish next week will list the different positions 
filled by Dr. Bradley in the Universalist Church. 
No news story, however, and no editorial can de- 
scribe accurately the personality of the man, or trans- 
mit, as one would like to transmit it, the fine old- 
fashioned flavor of his useful life. 

_ He had the sense of responsibility of an old sea 
captain, and a love of theland that was bred in him by 
generations of New England ancestors. He loved the 
little corner of the country where he was born, but he 
was no “provincial.” 

The Christian Leader and the Universalist Pub- 
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lishing House feel especially indebted to Dr. Bradley 
for intelligent, loyal service reaching back for many 
years. He was a trustee of the Publishing Housa, an 
active participant in annual meetings, and a valued 
contributor to the Leader. He was master of a pithy, 
concrete, interesting style, and he wrote out of large 
knowledge and long experience. 

He was wise in counsel, constructive in attitude, 
tolerant in disposition, strong in faith. Nobody was 
sorry when Asa Bradley came around. He was one 
of those friends whose adoption was “‘tried’”’ and 
whom one would “grapple to his soul with hooks of 
steel.” 

We shall miss him, New Hampshire will miss 
him, the Leader family and the denomination will miss 
him. ‘He rests from his labors and his works do 


follow him.” 
* Ok 


SOMERVILLE FIRST’S SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
E congratulate the First Universalist Society 
of Somerville and its minister,-Dr. George E. 
Leighton, on their seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration January 17 to 24. When a church ob- 
serves an anniversary, it either conjures up nostalgia 
for lost splendors of the past or girds itself for greater 
usefulness in the future. The Somerville affair did 
this second thing. From start to finish the observance 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary was right. The folks 
celebrating looked at the past with respect and grati- 
tude, and they greeted “the better future” with joy 
and confidence. 

Somerville is off to a fine start on its second 


seventy-five years. 
ae ned 55 


* Ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 

“Our Catholic friends,” writes Dr. Tomlinson, 
“fill their churches at their services, and build new 
ones. Many Pretestants absent themselves from their 
churches and lose them. This is not good sense, to 
say nothing of loyalty to their convictions and to the 
memory of their fathers and mothers who founded the 
churches.” 


Art, literary and musical critics in Germany 
henceforward are not to praise or blame, but simply 
describe. This, according to Goebbels, is ‘to demon- 
strate the unhalting victorious march of our cultural 
life.”’ 


One of the reasons why Arthur Brisbane succeeded 
in journalism is that he had a passion for the facts and 
could tell a story simply. It is a lesson some of us 
will learn only when we get to heaven. 


Earl Godwin of the Washington Times says that 
the German food shortage may prove serious for the 
Nazi government. ‘You can’t ‘heil Hitler’ on an 
empty stomach.” 


Strange how much more important free speech 
appears to us when our personal convictions are either 
expressed or suppressed. 
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All Our Tomorrows 
Harmon M. Gehr 


apeeq|() R several years I have been trying to develop 
a. ry enough courage to speak about the future. 
It is much easier, and safer, to talk about 

2 times that will never come again. One can 
find authority for anything he wants to say about the 
past. Usually he can find a few people who will agree 
with him when he essays to measure the effect of the 
battle of Hastings or considers the causes of the Refor- 
mation. But when it comes to talking about what lies 
ahead, there are no histories to consult, no experts 
to swear by, no friends to nod their heads under- 
standingly. 

However, there always have been people who 
were willing to speak of the future. Remember the 
amazing prophecy in Tennyson’s ‘‘Locksley Hall.” 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be: 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging through the 
thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle- 

flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


In less than a hundred years those bold words 
have in large part become accurate description. 

Before Tennyson by many, many centuries there 
were men who uttered equally bold, and far more 
alarming, prophecies. The prophets of Israel and 
Judah set the standard for all since their time who 
dare to look into the future and relate with honesty 
what appears to be ahead. When we speak approv- 
ingly of prophets let us think of those brave seers of old. 

But beware of false prophets. Some prophesy 
only in fair weather. They foretell endless pleasant- 
ness and win local fame thereby—until bad times 
come. Others prophesy what is expected of them. 
They like to be the toasts of the powerful, so they be- 
come suave yes-men, priests of the status quo. Others 
are zealous to get ahead, and, knowing how short 
public memory is, they do not hesitate to furnish com- 
plete blueprints on the shape of things to come. 
When their guesses happen to be right they advertise 
it widely; when they are wrong they keep quiet and 
give their public a chance to forget. The behavior of 
the newspapers since the last election is a good illus- 
tration of such prophetic strategy. 

In contrast is the man who speaks honestly and 
courageously when the need for plain speech is ap- 
parent. He does not wait for good times to foretell 
good times—sometimes he speaks during prosperity 
of the evil around the corner. He does not permit 
ostertation to awe the voice in his heart. He has no 


career to carve. His highest ambition is to speak the 
unprejudiced truth. 

The prophets of the Old Testament—Jeremiah, 
Amos, Micah, Hosea, Isaiah—were of such caliber. 
So is the true prophet in any age. Conviction has 
gripped him that an eternal principle working for 
righteousness is behind the order of our world, and 
that when human beings co-ordinate their lives with 
it, individually or with others, the highest possible 
good will result. Not working in accord with the eter- 
nal—call it a principle, God, or what you will—pro- 
duces only evil. His task, then, as he conceives it, is 
enunciating this tremendous principle and applying it; 
he not only says, ““Thus saith the Lord,” but he in- 
dicates the part men must take if they would co- 
operate with the Eternal. 

Isaiah did not hesitate to pronounce doom on 
Judah for that nation’s unstatesmanlike action in 
appealing to her sworn enemy, Assyria, to gain help 
in routing the coalition of Israel and Damascus, whose 
very purpose was to curb the ambition of Assyria. 
He arraigns his countrymen for their lack of true 
religion; to be sure, they conduct services in the temple 
and grant Jehovah sacrifices of bullocks and lambs and 
he-goats, but what is that? Jehovah desires his people 
to cease evil. ‘‘Learn to do good. Seek justice, re- 
strain the oppressor, uphold the rights of the father- 
less, defend the cause of the widow!” These bold 
tasks and others were in Isaiah’s line of duty. 

What would Isaiah say were he in the land of the 
living at the beginning of 19387? He would be in 
position to know the intimate conditions of the five 
continents of the world even better than he knew the 
internal affairs of the small world of his day. This, 
providing he made his headquarters in one of the few 
remaining democratic nations. It is probable that 
he would show clear-sightedness and courage in 
pronouncing on international affairs like to that 
which he showed in 740 B. C. and thereafter. 

One matter he would use his most vehement 
oratory to make the millions understand. It is that 
a great war is imminent. Reading The New York Post 
for Wednesday, December 23, 1936, his eye would 
meet a short column headed “War and Peace.” In 
it he would find precious little about peace. But 
such paragraphs as these would give him much matter 
to set aflame with burning words: 


London and Paris openly expressed fears Adolf 
Hitler is preparing for a military coup—probably in 
Spain or Czechoslovakia—which would set off a world 
conflict. 

France gave $115,000,000 credit to Poland to aid 
armed encirclement of Germany. 

Pope denounces Communism, but Germany banned 
his voice from going over German radio stations. 

In Washington, Chairman Pittman of Foreign 
Relations Committee warned United States must act — 
speedily to safeguard neutrality as if we knew world war 
was coming in spring! 


The awful fact that war is practically sponse | 
-humanity, not just a country here and there, would 
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impress Isaiah as not being taken seriously enough by 
most people. He would know that in some places this 
is due to self-imposed ignorance, in other regions to a 
fatalism of outlook which has made people resolve 
to enjoy life while they have it, and in still others, 
worst of all, because they are not interested. Not 
interested in the most horrible calamity that might 
ee mankind! That would make the prophet 
laze. 

What would Isaiah say? Nothing but what is 
common knowledge. Only he would say it in a way 
that would make men listen, although they might mob 
him later as a traitor! He would speak of the prepara- 
tions which every nation on earth has made for war: 
armies and navies such as were never conceived in the 
wildest dreams of Sennacherib or Sargon. Machines 
forged at so much cost and labor will not be permitted 
to rust! He would use blistering satire to disclose the 
things which have been done in the insane scramble of 
the nations for great armies and navies: the peace-time 
rationing of food to entire populations in order that 
greater guns and more ammunition might be forth- 
coming; the blasphemous encouragement of hasty 
marriages and large families so that greater man- 
power would be available for cannon fodder; the de- 
generation of education, the arts, and pure science; 
the efforts made to build a better race by starving out 
innumerable people of alien race and religion; the es- 
tablishment of brutal censorships in all fields of human 
intercourse. What magnificent material for one of 
Isaiah’s talent! How inexpressibly awful that in the 
year of our Lord 1937, it should be so real! 

War, however, is not the only thing that Isaiah 
would prophesy with confidence in his foresight. 
Economie chaos of a worse type than has yet befallen 
the quarreling human family would he see in the not- 
distant future. The world has glossed over its bread 
and butter troubles again. Nothing is more ironic 
today than the situation in Germany, where there is no 
unemployment because everyone who can be spared 
is working in munition factories to provide the means 
of stopping human life. Other nations are pursuing 
the same course. Staving off death by creating death! 
Yet not long ago an equally ironic thing happened 
when production was curtailed in a land where under- 
nourishment was prevalent, in order that prices might 
be maintained at a profit-taking level. What deadly 
weapons those facts would be for Isaiah! 

If the prophet of prophets were here he would 
sense the lack of sincerity so evident in these flimsy 
answers to the problem of economic woe. It is con- 
ceivable that he would look into the reports of un- 
prejudiced experts who have made recurrent economic 
illnesses their special field of research. Perhaps he 
would translate into his own compelling language the 
following excerpt from a report of the Brookings In- 
stitute. 


Out of fifteen billion dollars of individual savings 
in 1929, as much as thirteen billions were made by 10 per- 
cent of the population. The 2.3 percent of the families 
having incomes in excess of $10,000 contributed two- 
thirds of the entire savings of American families; while 
the 59 percent of the families having incomes under 
$2,000 saved only 1.6 percent of the total. Sixty thou- 
sand families at the top of the income scale, with incomes 
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in excess of $50,000, saved almost as much as 25,000,000 
families having incomes less than $5,000. (‘Income and 
Economic Progress,’”’ p. 40.) 


Isaiah would not, from what is known of him, 
stop with describing any situation. Description was 
only his starting-point. From there he would trace 
the woe to its lair in individual behavior. Doubtless 
in awakening us to our economic illness he would drive 
home the lack of responsibility all of us so often show 
in human relationships. He would address the men 
and women who drink and go driving, the hit and 
run automobilists, the employers and employees who 
cannot cooperate, the people who support vicious pas- 
times and entertainment, those who try to keep up 
with the Joneses, and a good many others. All of 
these ways of living, the prophet would say, play a 
decided part in creating economic hardships under 
which mankind is blighted. 

What is the answer? War? Fascism? Com- 
munism? None of these, saith the prophet; all have 
been tried again and again immemorially. They lead 
but to sharper distress. The only way out is to return 
unto the Lord. 


The Lord of hosts—him shall you call holy; 

He shall be your fear, and he your dread! 

For to both the houses of Israel shall he prove a holy 
place, 

A stone to strike against, and a rock to stumble on, 

A trap and a snare to the citizens of Jerusalem; 

And many shall stumble thereon, and shall fall, 

Shall be broken, and snared, and taken. 


Today the two houses of Israel are the world, 
but the Lord of hosts is the same as ever. Not that 
we must literally accept Isaiah’s conception of God. 
It is to be hoped that we have somewhat outgrown 
such limitation. But we do need a conviction of the 
reality of the immutable law of righteousness which 
does not countenance wrongdoing from or to man or 
nation. We need to know without equivocat on that 
that law must be observed. We cannot deal unjustly 
and get away with it. Somebody is bound to suffer. 
The arch begins to tremble when the keystone dis- 
integrates. 

Isaiah could not speak otherwise than has been 
described with our world as it is. Why then, does not 
the Church speak out more unitedly concerning the 
state of the world? It honors Isaiah highly—in words. 
It must not do what it has done frequently in the past, 
hide its head and say that all is well in Zion. There 
are brutal realities rampant at the beginning of 1937. 
They cannot be dealt with decisively unless everyone 
who believes in the aw of righteousness proves his be- 
lief by acting in accordance with it, and by endeavoring 
to strengthen all others who subscribe to this holy 
cause. Eternal law, whether of gravitation or right- 
eousness, does not cooperate with the wishes of men 
unless those wishes are supported by works. 

The times are dark, but we must have confidence. 
Dr. Clarence Skinner in his splendid treatment of 
the place of liberalism in a world of rising authorities 
makes confidence one of the cardinal virtues of the 
liberal Christian. 


The credo of a liberal rises to its climax in the great 
word—confidence. Please note that we do not use the 
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overworked and misunderstood expression ‘‘optimism”’ 
which has so many connotations of a romantic senti- 
mentalism. By confidence, we mean that, on the whole 
and over a long period of time, this is the kind of uni- 
verse which can be trusted, that the human beings in 
it are to be trusted, and that the highest values are to 
be trusted. This does not mean that by closing our 
eyes we can blot out evil, and it does not mean that we 
arrive on this planet “trailing clouds of glory” from 
some pristine angelic existence in heaven. Far from it. 
It means, rather, that there are at work in the universe 
and in man certain forces which make for stability of 
the good and the survival of truth and justice. These 
same forces are forever battling error and evil. The 
victory is not always a smashing one. Rewards do not 
invariably go to the kind and the peaceful, but the long 
finger of time points toward them. The fruits of hate . 
and cruelty soon rot, but the results of good will live on. 


It is heartening that the prophet himself in the 


midst of turbulence and darkness could look confidently 
ahead to a kingdom of righteousness. 


Behold a king will reign in righteousness, 

And princes will rule with justice; 

And each one of them will be tike a hiding-place from 
the wind, 

And a shelter from the storm, 

Like streams of water in a dry place, 

Like the shade of a great rock in a wearisome land. 

Then the eyes of those who see will not be closed, 

And the ears of those who hear will be attentive; 

The mind of the hasty will have judgment to apprehend, 

And the tongue of the stammering will be quick to 
speak plainly. 


No more will the fool be called noble, 
Nor the knave be counted princely. . . . 
But the noble man plans noble things, 
And on noble things he takes his stand. 


Christmas Ghosts 


Asa M. Bradley 


relieving of the night watch. I was wide 
rae aid remembered that it was Christmas morn- 
ing, the time to summon the Ghosts of Christmas. 
Although I call them ‘Ghosts of Christmas Past, and 
Christmas Present,” they were unlike those who 
visited Scrooge—there wasn’t a disagreeable, unpleas- 
ant one in the lot. 

Seventy-five years ago, while it was yet dark, I 
wakened, scrambled out of bed, aroused Father so 
that he could light the way, and went downstairs to 
where the stocking was hung by the mantle, to see if 
he had been there. He had, and, taking the stocking 
with me, I went back to bed to finish out the night. 

Fifteen years later, in San Francisco, I arose 
fairly early to go to the home of a friend for breakfast, 
but primarily to see a small boy empty a stocking 
which we had filled the previous evening. Gifts came 
to me as a matter of course—they always did—but I 
have forgotten about them. A few days before I had 
sent the package to the old home on Cape Cod. That 
and the small boy’s stocking stand out as showing the 
evolution of the Christmas ideal in me. The small 
boy intent only on what he will receive, the young 
man learning to give to others. 

While this progressive change had been personal, 
it had also been general. As a small boy I had been 
surprised that Santa Claus was so much more liberal 
with me than the other children in the neighborhood, 
but Christmas in New England was just emerging 
from the ban placed upon it by the Puritans. Angli- 
cans, Roman Catholics and Lutherans celebrated the 
day; Puritans outlawed it. One might loaf all the 
other days of the year, but he must find a job for Christ- 
mas or take the consequences. Incidentally, Uni- 
versalists were the first of New England Protestants 
to celebrate the day in their churches. It was a day 
full of thrills for little folks, but only for a day; if 
December 25 came on Sunday we had to wait over a 


day. When our Sunday schools began to have the 


Christmas tree, there was gain in sociability and a 
community spirit, but oss in another way. The 
spirit of competition has crept in—obviously some re- 
ceive at these public gatherings much more than 
others, which is occasion for heart burnings. 

But this is Christmas morning, and Christmas 
Past must give place to what now is, to Christmas 
Present. In the dim glow of the night bulb, I can see 


about the room. The family gathered and packages ~ 


were opened last evening. When daylight comes 
there will be greetings of ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and 
then what? Three weeks ago they began, and every 
group, lodge, school and church has had its Christmas 
tree. Santa Claus has been met in all sizes and guises. 
The little folks are infected,.and the elders also. The 
Christmas candies have lost their flavor. Already 
many of the Christmas toys have gone into the dis- 
ecard. For weeks past the radio has been singing 
Christmas carols. This is the great day, but it is more 
like ‘“‘the day after.’”” The thrill has gone, and we 
have an anti-climax, a sucked-out orange. 

What can be used may also be misused; and it 
would appear to be misuse of Christmas, a somewhat 
objectionable commercializing, that is most in evi- 
dence at the moment. But not to stress unduly what 
has been lost—what has been gained? For one thing, 
I think there is fully more appreciation of what the 
day stands for, that greater emphasis is laid on the sig- 
nificance of the birth of Jesus. The scope has widened; 
instead of being exclusively a children’s festival, it 
now brings “joy to all people.” To again summon 
Christmas Past, when I was some six or seven years 


old Father turned me out to fill Mother’s stocking. 


She hadn’t hung it by mine, but we did it for her. 
She was a highly delighted woman! Such a thing had 
never happened to her before. 

Now in the dim light I can see what Christmas 
Present has brought to me. Possibly I may be re- 
garded by the givers as in my second childhood, but I~ 


doubt it. I prefer to believe that they did it because _ 


they wanted to do for me, and because of friendship, 
and the gifts indicated it. There is a le oe 


: 
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from one Chapter of the Eastern Star, and another 
that Daughter brought in; books carefully selected; 
fruit; a peck basket full of cards and greetings; letters 
many, and a Christmas tree three feet or so high. The 
eight-year-old grandson decided that I ought to have 
a Christmas tree. Yesterday morning he went to the 
woods and cut this tree, which suited his ideas. He 
brought it here, labored to make a standard, and with 
some help from his mother he decorated it. Last eve- 
uing was the Christmas tree at the church. Hestopped 


in on his way home. He was plainly fed up on that 
side of Christmas, and had little to say, but his eyes 
dwelt lovingly on this tree of his own planning; it was 
to him the biggest thing that had happened. He is 
beginning to think of others, and to experience the 
pleasure in giving. He had worked hard in accord- 
ance with his strength, with the purpose of giving me 
pleasure, and he has. I wonder if seventy-five years 
from now he will conjure up the “Ghost of this Christ- 
mas Past.” 


A Hundred Years in Halifax’ 


Janet B. Wolfe 


=|N all the Universalist churches in North America 
4| tribute is being paid today to our Founders. 
Special reference will be made to Thomas 
™) Potter, John Murray and Hosea Ballou. It is 
Hike Ballou who holds a special interest for those of 
us in Nova Scotia, as he was directly the inspiration 
of our church here. 

I would give you this quotation: ‘“‘But it must be 
b rne in mind that all great enterprises are based on 
work that has been done by individuals whose past is 
lost in oblivion. Some one has to do the obscure but 
necessary work of digging a foundation, and if it falls 
to our part, we must be content with the knowledge 
that we are playing a necessary part in a great 
enterprise.” 

When we look back over the history of our church 
in this province, we may do so with a realization that 
the obscure but necessary work of digging the founda- 
tion of Universalism was well done by Mrs. Allen 
and George MacDonald. Little is known of these two 
pioneers. We do know that about 1810 Mrs. Allen, 
visiting in Boston, heard Hosea Ballou preach, and she 
returned to her home in Dartmouth a convert to 
Universalism. She imbued her neighbor, George 
MacDonald, with her belief, and he did much real 
pioneer work for his faith, as he talked with fellow 
workmen, at the noon hour and whenever opportunity 
afforded. 

However, it was not until the autumn of 1837 that 
an effort was made to organize a religious society for 
the preaching of this belief. The first meeting, called 
together in William McGregor’s (sometimes called 
Jackson’s) church, and now called the Dutch Town 
Chapel, or Chickeneock Church, on Brunswick Street, 
Halifax, for the purpose of bringing Universalism 
before the public, ended in disorder. The failure was 
due to lack of management in planning the meeting. 
Apparently no plans were made, and we do not know 
why. Possibly, that earnest group felt that the high 
purpose behind the movement was sufficient to ensure 
success without having to make careful plans. But, 
whatever the reason for lack of plans, we can picture 
the keen disappointment of those responsible. How- 
ever, nothing daunted, Mr. Worsly invited those in- 


 térested to meet at his home the next Sunday evening. 
His invitation was accepted by only five men, al- 
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though a larger number were professing to be Uni- 
versalists. Those five, Joseph Whytal, Alexander 
Barry, Nicholas Sarre, John F. Wolfe, John Chamber- 
lain, with Mr. Worsly, made the original group of six. 
Plans were made to meet every Sunday evening, read 
and discuss the scriptures. Before the next Sunday, 
Dr. Teulon, a medical man in the city, a cultured, edu- 
cated gentleman, expressed a desire to join the group. 
So to that next meeting at the home of Mr. Worsly 
came not only Dr. Teulon but several others. Plans 
were made to meet the needs of the enlarged group; 
possibly Mr. Worsly’s home was too small to accom- 
modate the extra numbers. We do not know. In 
fact we know almost nothing about Mr. Worsly, 
except that he was one of the early members. 

That we have any record of those first few years 
is due to the carefulness of John Chamberlain, who 
acted as the narrator of those events which he felt 
might be of importance and interest in later years. 

As far as we can judge from the records, the first 
public meeting was held in the schoolhouse in Dart- 
mouth. So that town has the distinction of owning 
the first believers in Universalism, as well as having 
held there the first meeting. The next week, McIn- 
tyre’s Hall or the Golden Ball, on Gottingen Street, 
Halifax, was obtained for the meetings. Here Dr. 
Teulon preached in the morning and evening and in 
the schoolhouse in Dartmouth in the afternoon. The 
exact date of these first meetings is not known, but it 
is thought to be about the first of December, 1837. 

Just as those meetings were getting under way, 
George MacDonald, who had been ill for some time, 
passed away. Although he had evidently been unable 
to take an active part in promoting the actual or- 
ganization of the society for preaching the faith he so 
sincerely preached and lived, he had the comfort of 
knowing that the work was progressing and eager men 
and women would carry on in his stead. My grand- 
father (John F. Wolfe) was able to tell him that the 
group had been gathered together for regular meetings 
and preaching services. To George MacDonald, of 
whom so little is known, but who strove so valiantly 
for his faith in those early days, we here tonight 
should pay homage. As did Jesus of old, George 
MacDonald, stone mason, talked with his fellow work- 
men, or over the noon day lunch. He has given us 
something priceless, and we should treasure it beyond 
words, and endeavor to emulate that simple, kindly 
man of long ago. 

Trouble came early to this little group of pioneers. 
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When the town of Dartmouth was laid out, land was 
set aside for a school building, and the building erected 
was to be used not only for a school, but for the meet- 
ing place of any religious body which had no church 
building. After the first Universalist meeting, the 
Anglican rector instructed the school-master to permit 
no such gathering in the school again. The fact that 
he had no such authority apparently mattered not a 
whit to him. Fortunately our John Chamberlain was 
a school trustee, and he soon settled matters so that 
there was no further interference. 

Just two years previously, our great patriot, 
Joseph Howe, had won his famous libel suit in his 
fight for the freedom of the press. But freedom in re- 
ligious thinking was to be much slower of attainment. 

The men who were announcing their belief in 
Universalism were men prominent in the business life 
of Halifax—such men as the Wests, Crosskills, Boltons, 
Browns, Burtons, with the Elliots and Allens of Dart- 
mouth. Trusted as they were in business, yet they were 
denounced by laymen and clergymen as children of 
the Devil who were trying to destroy religion. 

In 1844 a Presbyterian minister in Dartmouth 
preached very vigorously against the Universalist 
faith. He was invited by the Rev. Mr. Breare to dis- 
cuss the questions in public, but this invitation was 
declined. Mr. Miller (Presbyterian), said in a letter 
to Mr. Breare that in the event of his “alluding again 
to these doctrines no discussion or reply will be allowed 
in that church.” 

In the pastorate of Mr. Gunnison (Nathanial 
Gunnison) he and the Anglican Bishop in Halifax had 
lengthy discussions, each from his own pulpit, and the 
sermons of both were faithfully reported by Joseph 
Crosskill of our group in his paper, The Halifax Re- 
porter. The Bishop did not object to having his own 
sermon reported in full, but he did object to having 
Mr. Gunnison’s reported. Consequently he advised 
the editor that, if the Universalist sermons were pub- 
lished, he would cancel his subscription. We are not 
told if he did cancel his subscription, but we do know 
that Mr. Crosskill told him that he as editor was the 
best judge of what should be published. 

‘Lhen there was another interesting episode in the 
time of Mr. Weston, who for many weeks carried on a 
spirited theological discussion with Mr. Pitblado of 
the Presbyterian church. Both were very able 
speakers and we are told it was “a battle of giants.” 
No unpleasantness would have resulted, had it not 
been for the interference of the editor of The Presby- 
terian Witness. The ministers had, apparently by mu- 
tual consent, stopped the debate, and the editor of 
The Witness took up the fight, but made the grave 
error of printing slanderous remarks about the charac- 
ter of the Universalist minister. Mr. Weston took 
immediate action, and instructed his solicitor to 
institute action for libel. The editor had no desire for 
that sort of publicity, and printed an abject apology. 

This religious ostracism lasted well down to this 
one hundredth anniversary, and many times it carried 
with it a social ostracism. It is not so many years 
since we have been welcomed to join with other 
denominations in devotional services and in commun- 
ity werk which should be carried on by the churches. 


J remember a dear old friend of mine who passed away 
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a few years ago, telling me that she was not permitted 
to associate with a certain schoolgirl because that girl 
happened to be a Universalist. 

Many were the difficulties surmounted by our 
founders. We must reverence them for the work they 
did in the face of obstacles which we have never en- 
countered. — 

It was in 1843 that the group decided, as they had 
no legal status as a society, that they should form an 
organization according to an Act of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, governing religious bodies and societies. 
This was to be known as the First Universalist Church 
of Halifax. Thus it was that on March 21, 1843, our 
church took legal form, but we must not forget that 
those previous years were most fruitful ones and most 
necessary for the welfare and success of the church 
today. 

If one would know all the ups and downs of this 
one hundred years, one must read the old record books 
and then read between the lines for the tales untold. 
We must be especially grateful to John Chamberlain, 
who, with a keen sense of preserving records for the 
future, kept a careful account and copies of old 
letters. Frequently he has written, “This was a most 
momentous occasion in the history of our church, or 
I believe it will seem so to those of the future who 
read our records.’”’ He also, whether in pride or in 
humor, tells us that in 1843 we received the first public 
recognition of our status as a church, when the city 
wrote to inquire our wishes for ground in the new 
cemetery that was being laid out, whether we pre- 
ferred to have our dead buried in a separate section, 
or whether we would mingle with the other denomina- 
tions. 

The first church was built on Hurd Street, and the 
first service was held there on January 7, 1843. That 
the adults were mindful of the need of accommodation 
for children is evidenced by the fact that immediate 
steps were taken to fit up a space for a Sunday school 
room. It was about 1873, that district of Halifax being 
rather run down, and the church really too small, that 
efforts were made to erect a larger building. At that 
time, our congregation included many people of 
wealth, and the result was the dedication in 1874 of the 
beautiful church we now have on Brunswick Street. 

The hall on Gottingen Street and the school in 
Dartmouth are things of the past. I wonder if we 
might persuade the Halifax members to come to Dart- 
mouth now for an afternoon service as they did in 
those other days. I imagine it is easier of access now 
—street cars on the city side, more comfortable ferries 
and quicker service. Would your desire to listen to 
your doctrine bring you to our side of the harbor? 
Have we, through the years, lost that intangible some- 
thing that made our church worth striving for? Are 
we so smug in the belief that liberal religion has per- 
meated all the religious beliefs, that our church has 
served its purpose and it makes no difference what 
happens now, that we might as well close our doors? 
Or can we see the vision of a world made better by 
those who not only think in terms of Universalism but 
who live it? 


Our founders preached and taught the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man, and strove © 


that that idea should permeate their community and 
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spread like a ripple far beyond. It is not so many 
years since the world passed through that debacle 
known as “the war to end wars.’ And now, two 
decades after, we are faced with another and even 
greater holocaust. . Where is the brotherhood of man? 
Is there not even greater need today than ever before 
that not only from the pulpits should be preached our 
doctrine, but that the daily lives of individuals of all 
classes should be imbued with this ideal, so that Christ 
may live with us and his voice be heard in the lands? 

Some one has said that if every woman prayed 
every day for peace, we should have peace. How much 
better if every man, woman and child learned to pray 
for peace, not lip service, but real sincere prayer, that 
would inspire the pray-er to do his or her bit to bring 
about this peace. 

Why should we not rededicate ourselves in this 
centenary year of our church to the faith of our fathers? 
Our duty may be different from theirs at that time, 
but we have a duty to perform. Leaders are needed 
in all departments of life, clear thinking, broad- 
minded men and women, and we must take our place 
in the scheme of things. Now that there is no longer 
any question that we might not be wanted because of 
our religious belief, let us set forth and obey the call 
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of Jesus. We are too small in number, you say—well, 
remember that Jesus stood alone. 

There is need for many workers in our city, in 
many activities; let us supply our quota. There must 
be none of that “I am holier than thou” attitude, 
which I am afraid has been rightfully attributed to 
some Universalists, and so might have been a potent 
reason for a cold shoulder in the past. 

Let us interpret our religion according to modern 
times; let us not hark back still to ancient times. 
Jesus was modern. He taught in the language of his 
time. Are we still seeing him obscured by a cloud 
of time? Are we still teaching in the language of over 
nineteen hundred years ago, or are we doing still 
worse, not teaching at all? His simple teachings are 
just as applicable today as then, if we wish to accept 
them. 

So, on this centenary of our church in Nova 
Scotia, let us renew our allegiance to those principles 
of our faith, realizing that in our human imperfections 
we shall make many mistakes, as did our founders no 
doubt, but embodying in our daily life our belief in 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the 
Progress of Mankind onward and upward forever. 


The Catholic Demand for a New Social Order 


William E. Kerrish 


Cm) HE progressive teachings of the Catholic 
 &e| ~Church with regard to the sccial and economic 
order are clearly stated by the Catholic 
2 bishops in America: “‘We are demanding a 
new social order—but no such order can long endure 
unless there be a moral force binding our citizens; 

this moral force must have its source in Christ.” 
Today the church stands squarely for the “up- 
lifting of the proletariat” from the conditions of com- 
parative wage slavery, now actually existing in many 
parts of the industrial system of the civilized world. 
F She stands for the establishment and preservation of 
a wider property ownership, and one that is consistent 
with the dignity of the human personality and with the 
important place which normal family life must have 
in any civilization truly called Christian. The church’s 
unchanging opposition to the immoral teachings and 
practices of atheistic, revolutionary, Communism in 
no way implies her approval of the grave abuses and 
injustices of modern industrial Capitalism. On the 
other hand, the church does not strive to correct these 
abuses and injustices, either by the violent overthrow 
of existing institutions, or by the violation of funda- 
mental human rights, as Communism does. The 
Catholic Church is therefore neither destructively 
revolutionary nor is she complacently reactionary, 
with regard to the reconstruction of the present social 

and economic order. 

The imperative need for correcting the serious 
abuses of the present economic order is boldly stated 
in the official pronouncements of the Pope, and of 
Catholic bishops in various countries. In the Ency- 
clical Letter Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI declares 
that “‘unless serious attempts be made, with all energy 
and without delay, to put them (Christian principles 


of social justice) into practice, let no one persuade 
himself that the peace and tranquillity of human so- 
ciety can be effectively defended against the forces of 
revolution!’ The Pope’s understanding of the basic 
issues involved in present day economic maladjust- 
ment is clearly seen from such statements as the fol- 
lowing, also from Quadragesimo Anno: “In our day 
not only is wealth accumulated, but despotic domina- 
ation is concentrated in the hands of the few; this 
concentration has led to a three fold struggle for dom- 
ination: the struggle for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere; then the fierce battle to acquire control of 
the state so that its resources may be abused in the 
economic struggle; and finally the clash between 
states themselves’’—i. e., war. Here is seen the under- 
standing of Pope Pius XI of the relationship between 
the economic struggle and modern war between 
sovereign states. 

Christian social teaching makes clear that human 
labor is not just a commodity to be bought and sold as 
raw material is bought and sold, but that into human 
labor enters something of the human personality. In 
the struggle for profits (which are just, within reason- 
able and lawful limits), human rights and human dig- 
nity ‘‘which God Himself respects” should not be vio- 
lated. Hence the basic human right of the faithful 
worker to a living wage is a fundamental right which 
comes before the right to profits on invested capital. 

The church today stands for the historic Christian 
teaching on property rights: that God is the only 
absolute owner of all created things. Men merely 
hold material goods in trust, to be used for the welfcre 
of all. Centuries ago, St. Thomas Aquinas teught 
that ‘reason requires that a man should justly possess 
what he owns, but that he should use it in a proper 
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manner for himself and others; for the abundance of 
the rich belongs by natural right to the poor.”’ Such, 
too, was the teaching of the great Bishop of Milan, 
Saint Ambrose: “The earth is intended by God to be 
the common possession of all; the earth belongs to all, 
not to the rich.”” This is not Communism; it is prac- 
tical Christianity. 

Christian social teaching calls for co-operative 
harmony between capital and labor. As Pope Leo 
XIII so clearly teaches: ‘‘Capital cannot do without 
labor, nor labor without capital. ... these two 
classes should exist in harmony and agreement, and 
should, as it were, fit into one another, so as to main- 
tain the equilibrium of the body politic.” The lawful 
interests of capital and of labor are not rightly antag- 
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onistic, but cooperative. Such Christian cooperation 
for the love of God and of neighbor found wide prac- 
tical manifestation in the Guilds of the Middle Ages, 
and the readaptation of their principles and ideals is 
essential now. Thus it is to Christian social teaching 
that the modern world may look for the realization of 
the more abundant life, in the truest sense of that 
term. Christ is the author of that life, for it was he | 
who came to give it “more abundantly.” In this 
great cause of the reconstruction of the social and 
economic order all men of good will and right reason 
should unitedly strive; but they should be leaders in © 
this great work, “who glory in the Christian Name and 
in the tradition of the Apostolic time,’”’ as Pope Pius 
declares. 


“Quo Vadis?” 


Betty Holden 


=m) N the present scheme of church work, the church 
41 school, or Sunday school, as it used to be 
1 called, is becoming increasingly important. 
Bt) Church after church reports under its main ob- 
jectives for the year: ‘This year our main emphasis 
will be placed upon religious education.”’ 

This is a significant situation—significant in view 
of the number of Universalist churches which have, 
in the past few years, been closed because of “de- 
teriorating neighborhoods” or “lack of financial sup- 
port,” or, in bald language, closed because of lack of 
congregations. Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of 
St. Lawrence Theological School, recently wrote an 
article on this alarming death of Universalist churches. 
And this decrease in the number of live churches is 
perplexing all denominations, whether they be liberal 
or otherwise. 

Careful analysis brings the conclusion that the 
death of so many churches is caused by the failure of 
the church continually to bring in young people to fill 
the places of those older loyalists to the cause of Uni- 
versalism who are moving on. Gazing around at the 
attentive congregations, we see that the majority of 
the members are well past middle age. In our college 
towns, in spite of a liberal and vital philosophy, our 
Universalist churches (or any churches for that 
matter) are not attracting campus leaders, nor indeed 
very many of the college youth. A young couple who 
are very zealous in attendance upon one of our re- 
ligious education associations were heard to remark 
that they wished they could see a few people of their 
own age there. And it isa painful fact that any young 
person who today enters the church as a profession 
faces the questionings of his contemporaries in age of: 
‘‘Why did you enter this field? What do you see in it?” 

These facts indicate that for the past ten or fifteen 
years religious education, in spite of the rapid strides 
made in pedagogical theory, has fallen short of its 
mark. That this failure is recognizable is shown by 
the increasingly common emphasis upon religious 
education for the youth of the church. 

In an attempt to meet and correct this situation, 
teachers and leaders of the church schools are making 
a frantic search for materials. Curricula are revised 
year after year. “What books shall we use?” and 


“‘What courses are the best?” are the questions that 
religious education leaders have to meet most often. 
A larger and larger output of information regarding 
materials and courses of study is made each year. 
And still the church school struggles on, faced by the 
indifference or half-hearted co-operation of parents and 
the undisguised lack of interest on the part of the pupils. 

Or, perhaps, feeling that the best possible material 
has been selected, the school concentrates on method. 
“How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?” ‘The 
Project Method,” and other theories are advanced. 
The lecture method, the notebook method, the “‘busy 
work”’ method, all have their advocates. And still 
the church school struggles on, and youth goes on its 
way, blandly ignoring the vital place that the liberal 
church has in the present world. Forums are crowded, 
International Relations Clubs flourish, social work 
attracts larger and larger numbers of serious youth, 
while congregations in our churches lack the youth 
who should be keenly alive to the dire need of our 
chaotic times for a vigorous religious institution. 

I am reminded of the words of Mr. Deeds in a 
recent cinema. Mr. Deeds, a naive youth from the 
country, stands looking at the great skyscrapers of 
New York, and says: ‘‘Here are these splendid build- 
ings, but where are the noble men to fill them?” So 
we, looking at our beautiful churches, might well say: 
“Here is this magnificent institution, built throughout 
the ages, but where are the noble men and women to 
fill it—tomorrow?”’ 

The solution, I feel, lies not alone in the amassing | 
of new material, not alone in the pedagogical advance 
in the presentation of material, but in that which is 
so often overlooked—the attitude toward the church 
fostered by the church school. In the absorption with 
materials and method, too often the pupil is the “for- 
gotten child.”” He is cramped up in musty quarters, 
provided with handwork, given a notebook and pen- — 
cil, shown pictures, or used in dramatization—but his 
personality is neglected, his interests always directed, 
and his attitude toward the lesson or the materials 
for study overlooked. And when the closing time 
comes, or the age of choice arrives, the pupil scampers 
off, glad that “that’s over.” Occasionally we find a 


youngster who likes church school, who would go if 
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he were given a choice. That is the exception, but 
it is also the ideal. 

For we must take for our first task in religious 
education the building of a liking for church school. 
We must make the school a place where the child is 
happy, where he does what he is interested in, in a 
way that appeals to him. We must associate church 
and pleasure and enjoyment. In order to acconiplish 
the formation of these attitudes, everything must be 
centered in the child. We must use his language, his 
likes and dislikes, his problems and his joys. 

But, of course, we must recognize that always there 
are temporary interests which would distract, tempo- 
rary dislikes which must be done away with, and 
temporary displeasure which the child will endure for 
the sake of future achievements. Dr. MacLean in 
his “‘New Era in Religious Education”’ has shown how 
a group of junior boys, in order to present a study of 
India to a group of adults, dug into dry material, 
studied calculations beyond them—in short, how they, 
of their own volition, embarked on work which would 
have been drudgery had they been compelled to do it. 
But they liked it because it had a purpose, and that 
purpose fitted their interests. 


The future of the church will be assured when the 
attitudes of the pupils of the church schools are con- 
sulted, and when an attitude of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment is built up by using as a basis for religious edu- 
cation, not materials, not methods, but the pupil 
himself—his likes and dislikes, his interests and his 
problems. If the church becomes to youth a place of 
joy and delight, where he can find always, week day 
or Sunday, understanding, useful achievement, and, 
above all, recognition as a person, the future of Uni- 
versalism and liberal Christianity will shine brightly. 

Quo vadis, Religious Education? Let us hope 
toward the goal that the church shall be always a 
place to be loved and enjoyed, rather than to be en- 
dured. Toward the goal that each pupil may feel that 
here is an institution which meets his needs, which 
needs him, and where he counts as an individual. Not 
teaching courses, not using methods, but using and 
teaching attitudes, should be the objective of all re- 
ligious education, and materials and methods must be 
bent to that end, if the Universalist Church, or the 
Christian Church, is to remain the vital factor in eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual life that it has been in the 
past. 


James Anderson Inman, Prophet and Pioneer’ 
George C. Boorn 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that publish- 
eth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. 
Isaiah 52: 7. 


J EMEMBER Founders’ Day to keep it holy 
4| would be a good commandment for Univer- 
salists to keep in mind and to heed. For our 
founders seem often to be not alone forgotten 
men, they are too often despised men. ‘“‘What did 
those old fellows do anyhow?” we ask. For one thing, 
they established the churches that give us our freedom 
to proclaim our faith or our lack of it. We don’t seem 
to be able to establish many of our own. The church 
at Gloucester fought and won the battle for man’s 
right to worship his God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. That victory is enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion of America. They gave the world a nobler vision 
of God that led to a wider service of man. For the 
records show they were not one whit behind us in their 
zeal for human good. It is well to have an All Saints 
day of our own to recall these brave men and women. 

When we think of the founders our minds go to 
Thomas Potter. He was an unlettered fisherman who 
could not read for himself. But he had the Bible read 
to him and found his way to his simple faith, that all 
souls were equally dear to God. I wonder if our com- 
plicated professions of faith are much better than 
that simple confession. Or we think of John Murray, 
that fugitive preacher from England whom the winds 
of fate blew into Cranberry Inlet, where he met with 
Potter. We think of the sermon he preached in the 
meetinghouse Potter had built while he calmly waited 
for God to send him his preacher. Cr we think of 
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Ballou, of Miner, of Chapin, of Horace Greeley, and 
Clara Barton, and others. 

But on this Founders’ Day let us in this little 
chapel in the mountains turn from these shining names 
to think of our own founders. The other day in 
Waynesville I was asked: How did it ever happen that 
there is that little Universalist church up there in the 
mountains, while there are no others anywhere around 
here? Tradition tells us that a saddle-back preacher 
from South Carolina found his way into Haywood 
County, and that he preached in the Pjgeon River 
valley. Here he won three converts, Jonathan Plott, 
Andrew Wells, Thomas Long. Shortly after the war 
between the states ended there was enough Universalist 
sentiment to lead to the foundation of a church. We 
have in our records a constitution which bears the date 
July 23, 1868. It was signed by four men and one 
woman, namely: Jonathan Plott, Andrew Wells, 
T. N. Long, H. M. Gibson, Fannie E. Inman. For 
some reason a second constitution seems to have been 
adopted a little over a month later. This bears the 
date of August 28, 1868. It was signed by thirteen 
people. This is the roll: Jonathan Plott, T. N. Long, 
Andrew Wells, J. F. Long, James A. Inman, Joseph S. 
Davis, Fannie EK. Inman, Mary E. Inman, Margaret 
M. Inman, Henry Gibson, July Ann Davis, Nancy 
Crawford, Marthy Inman. 

It is interesting to note the preamble to this 
constitution: 


We whose names are affixed to this instrument, 
believing it is our duty to make a public profession 
of our religious faith; and feeling sensible that our hap- 
piness and our growth in virtue and grace depend in 
great degree under God upon our obedience to the divine 
requisitions and upon our observance of the institutions 
of Christ, do hereby unite ourselves into a church. 


=] 
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So was born the First Universalist Church of 
Haywood County, North Carolina. 

Now these must have been men and women of 
courage to dare to bear open witness to their faith in 
Universalism. Undoubtedly they had to face petty 
persecutions; they were charged with all sorts of evil, 
pictured as folks who would lie and cheat, steal and 
kill. Why not? They had no hell to fear. Yet all the 
time they were seeking to be loyal to God and true to 
the spirit of Christ. So they made an open confession 
of their faith, they enlisted beneath its banner. 

Now, having a church, the next step was to find 
a minister. They found him in their own midst. In 
our records we still have a letter written by John C. 
Burruss, one of the early Southern preachers of Uni- 
versalism, to James A. Inman. It contains instructions 
as to how to proceed to become an ordained minister 
of the Universalist order. Organize a church; have 
the church vote to ordain you; then have three male 
members lay their hands upon you with prayer. We 
have also the certificate of ordination, dated August 
30, 1868, two days after the adoption of the con- 
stitution. This is indorsed by the General Conven- 
tion certificate of fellowship signed by G. L. Demarest 
as secretary of the Convention. For some reason this 
endorsement did not come until April 1, 1881. 

Note that this was really a splendid tribute to the 
character and worth of Father Inman. The folks that 
knew him best chose him from among themselves to 
be their spiritual leader and guide. Through the after 
years until his death in 1918 he carried on. His were 
the feet upon these mountains that brought good tid- 
ings, that published peace, that said unto all the 
dwellers in these hills, God reigneth. 

He was deeply interested, we know, in the work 
of the Sunday school. He would rise early in the 
morning and drive miles with his mule, in order to 
conduct a Sunday school. His ideas were forward- 
looking and progressive. He would rejoice in the 


work our school is doing here today, and bid us keep 
it up. 


One of his desires was to see and hear a woman 
preacher. How he would have rejoiced if he could 
have been here when Miss Powell came to give her 
years of devoted service to carrying on the work he 
started. 

We must never forget that all that is being done 
here today is but a continuation of his labor. We are 
met in the church that he built with his own hands 
that there might be a place to proclaim the faith that 
he held dear. While physically he had no part in its 
building, yet he can truly be called the founder of 
Friendly House, with its ministry of love and service. 
Because he was a prophet and pioneer we have what 
we have today. 

Some of you are kin to him. His blood flows in 
your veins. Are you worthy of him? Others are his 
spiritual children, led by his hand into the light of a 
great faith. Are you true to him? Are you ready to 
enlist beneath the banner he bore, ready to serve the 
cause he served, ready to do that which above all else 
his pioneer spirit demands of you, march forward to 
that something better ahead of which he always 
dreamed? What a splendid thing it would be if some- 
time in the future the stranger should step out and 
some of you carry on this work in his name. 

James Anderson Inman may be one of the for- 
gotten men of our church. He carried on in a some- 
what obscure corner; the limelight of publicity never 
shone upon him; the record of his work was never 
published abroad for men to read. None the less he did 
a great work; he sowed the seeds from which a great 
harvest has been reaped, from which in the future, if 
you are true, a yet greater harvest may come. So on 
this Founders’ Day we pause to honor his memory, 
and to pledge ourselves to carry on that which he so 
bravely began, he and his comrades who sixty-nin 
years ago founded the First Universalist Church of 
Haywood County, N. C. 

All hail, James Anderson Inman, prophet and 
pioneer! Your work still lives, and to it we pledge the 
last full measure of our devotion. 


The Joliet Centennial 


IS the melody of that stalwart old hymn, 
“Blessed Be the Tie That Binds,” melted 
into the strains of ‘Auld Lang Syne,”’ last 

fo night, the congregation and friends of St. 
John’s Universalist Church brought to a close a mag- 
nificent salute to the one hundred year history of the 
church and the twenty-five year pastorate of the Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 

Highlights in the double celebration which opened 
with the greeting of old friends in the foyer of the 
church and ended with the stirring address of Dr. 
Preston Bradley, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, were the presentation of parish purses to 
Dr. Macpherson and to Mrs. Frank Weishaar, for 
twenty-five years treasurer of the church organization; 
the ushering in of a birthday cake fluttering with 
twenty-five candles; the moment of silence in com- 
memoration of Miss May Arnold, an ardent member 
of the church, who died January 5, and the sparkling 
wit of Mrs. May Laing Grady, toastmistress and 


daughter of the late Dr. A. H. Laing, for thirty years 
a beloved pastor of the historic church. 

Literally aglow with hundreds of illuminated 
tapers, the dining room of the church, opened to sev- 
eral hundred guests at 6.30 o’clock, presented a quaint 
picture with its rows of potted primroses in silver 
jackets.and St. John’s veteran members commingling 
with its junior young women, all in their best bibs 
and tuckers. 

Among the Universalist matriarchs seated at 
places of honor were Mrs. Jonathan Mather and Mrs. 
Nathan Howe, whose memories hark back to the 


earlier days of the old church, established years ago ~ 


so that Joliet Universalists would not have to take 
the long trip to Plainfield every Sunday to worship in 
accordance with their beliefs in the Plainfield Uni- 
versalist church. 


The women of the church, noted for their hos- 


pitality and for the superiority “of the food which the 


culinary department serves, outdid themselves in e 
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serving a banquet worthy of the occasion it com- 
memorated. 

Its final course witnessed the lights dimmed and 
the birthday cake wheeled in on a tea-cart amid the 
applause of the guests, to be cut by Mrs. Macpherson, 
while ice cream bearing the number “25” was served 
to the guests. 

William Leighton, chairman of the centenary 
committee, introduced Mrs. Grady, who, with swift, 
sure strokes, painted a vivid picture of the past, dainty 
vignettes from her childhood, when she was led wide- 
eyed and wondering to her august father in Univer- 
salist pronouncements from the Sunday pulpit. 

“T feel that that invisible audience of long ago is 
here tonight,’ said Mrs. Grady. ‘That audience of 
pioneers whose ideals are woven into the pattern and 
weave of the Universalist Church ina way that nothing 
can ever erase.”’ Mrs. Grady paid a tribute to her 
parents, who shepherded their little flock to Sunday 
worship, and harked back to her childhood Sunday 
school days with their gilt-edged scriptural cards, the 
_ rewards of merit. 

In contrast with the motors purring and honking 
at one of Joliet’s busiest corners, Chicago and Clinton 
Streets, last night, Mrs. Grady revived memories of 
the old hymn-singing days when, she said, the voices of 
the congregation competed with the neighing of the 
horses in the great covered barn on Chicago Street, 
extending to Cass, where, fly-bitten and heat-ridden, 
the horses attacked one another in a desecration of the 
Sabbath quiet. 

“St. John’s Church has never been found want- 
ing,” said Mrs. Grady. “Throughout its history it has 
given encouragement, knowledge and vision to do the 
job ahead. The past one hundred years are but the 
beginning. We shall carry on. Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the task.” 

In a series of memory pictures, Mrs. Lillian Geist 
Eggert reviewed the history of the church. Dr. Mac- 
pherson expressed his appreciation in a short response, 
and greetings were extended by the Rev. G. Herman 
Cooper, president of the Will County Ministerial As- 
sociation, from Dr. Roger F. Etz, Superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention, and by Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham, pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Chicago. 

Dramatizing the situation, Dr. Preston Bradley 
took his hearers up to the heights of realism and down 
to the depths of comedy, in an address scintillating 
with apt phrases and challenging in its appeal. 

“TI know that the other word for God is Love,”’ 
said Dr. Bradley. ‘‘God is Justice. I believe that by 
the law of compensation we get, after this experience 
of life, just what we are entitled to, and only a coward 
is afraid of justice.” 

The speaker discussed liberal religion, which, he 
said, was the hardest of interpretation of all creeds. 

“We do not come tonight to affirm the past,” he 
said, “but rather to predicate the future. It is an oc- 
casion to pause and utilize a little self-examination in 
the light of a century. Let us disabuse our minds 
that there is anything unique in our failure to live up 
to the ideals of the early church.’”’ Dr. Bradley then 
showed that all churches were, as he said, “panting 
for breath,” in the present social upheaval. 


He pointed to the hazards in the democratic 
fabric and said: “I’m not worried so much about saving 
the Constitution of the United States as I am about 
saving the Constitution from its saviors. That’s 
finally going to be one of the big problems this country 
has to solve. If we don’t save our bill of rights, how- 
ever, there will not be left sufficient Constitution to 
project our democracy another fifty years.” 

He commended the attitude of the forefathers in 
separating church and state, and pointed to the havoc 
which has resulted in countries where it has not existed. 

“Every one of the early Universalists we are honor- 
ing tonight were men of courage,” he said. “It re- 
quired courage to be a Universalist sixty-five years 
ago. In those days, Universalists stood for something, 
for something that was different. 

“If we survive, we must survive because we have 
something to give succeeding ages. One of the hope- 
ful things in contemplating civilization is that the In- 
finite Mind, the directive inspiration, inspired hu- 
manity to reach for the stars. That inspiration has 
never released its grip on the heart of man, and so 
long as it does reach for the stars, it will endure in 
the realization of perfect unity with God and with us 
all. 

“In spite of all theology, this earth is our home. 
The only mean thing the Creator will ever do to me 
is to take me out of this world. 

“The only real way I can adequately serve God 
is to help answer His own Son’s prayer, ‘Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

“My responsibility as a religionist is to take the 
hand of every Catholic, every Jew, every Protestant, 
every Negro, white and red man, and show them that 
this world belongs to our Father and that we are His 
children, and that the things which divide us must be 
crushed to earth. 

“Selfishness, hatred, intolerance of men, are rob- 
bing God of His earth, and if we religious liberals have 
the courage, we'll stop quibbling and go to work to 
make this earth a Kingdom of God; and no one has 


_ made a better start toward that end than your own be- 


loved pastor in his first quarter of a century as your 
leader.”’ 

Among the quips which featured the scholarly 
sermon by the Chicago speaker were such passages as: 
“All people with bad dispositions are thin. Those 
pleasingly buttressed get angry but get overit. ... I 
never saw a creed yet big enough to contain all the 
truths. . . . The world has never yet caught up with 
Christ. . . . God is not tired. ..: The churches 
are beginning to suffer from prosperity. They must 
compete now with better times. . . . Tell me it doesn’t 
make any difference what a man believes and I’ll tell 
you you're wrong. It matters a lot what a man be- 
lieves.”’ 

A quartet composed of Mrs. Vera Knott Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Irma Craven Sprague, Marvin Meiers 
and Rudolf Schoenstadt entertained in the post-pran- 
dial hour and in the public program afterward with 
several delightful numbers. Mr. Schoenstadt was 
soloist of the evening hour. 

In a response eloquent in its simplicity and ear- 
nestness, Mrs. Weishaar, accepting the testimonial 
purse tendered her, in a beautiful expression of faith, 
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her first public speech in a lifetime of service, voiced 
her appreciation of the privilege of working for and 
with St. John’s Church. 

Members of the centenary committee of the 
church were William A. Leighton, Mrs. L. N. Wei- 
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shaar, Mrs. R. M. Adam, Mrs. Fred A. Hill, Mrs. 
George Wiswell, Mrs. Alfred Houston, Mrs. Glenn 
Fletcher, Percy Brewster, George Sprague and Dr. 
William B. Welch.—The Herald News, Joliet, Iil., 
January 12. 


Our Greatest Need 


Randail S. Hilton 


> 


)e peace, internal peace, and personal peace. 
2 


It has indeed become ‘‘The Supreme Cause.”’ 

I am convinced that the Church, asa 
religious institution, cannot survive another war. 
Lloyd George is right in his statement that “unless 
the Church conquers war, war will conquer the 
Church.”” We cannot be true to the Prince of Peace 
and make our sacrifices unto Mars. 

It is true that there is an increasing number of 
clergymen, professional religionists as they are some- 
times called, who are crying out with increasing invect- 
iveness against war, and for their trouble are branded 
“radicals,’’ not only by those whose stakes are in war 
but all too often by their own parishioners in the 
pews. Mars, that most realistic of all devils, may well 
chuckle. He knows that ministers pay very little in 
taxes, that they are comparatively few in number, 
seattered and unorganized, with little, if any, real 
power. 

Mars can smile even more broadly as he reviews 
recent activities within organized religion: The open 
alliance with the fascist cause in Spain, the rapidly 
developing rapprochement between the Church and 
the Nazi Government in Germany, and the Catholic 
Church’s invitation to the Protestants (which has re- 
ceived approval in many quarters) to join with it na 
holy crusade against Communism. This last event 
has the most sinister significance, since it already sanc- 
tifies any war which may be labeled “a crusade against 
Communism.” Thus it is probable that any war 
against France, Mexico, Spain, or Russia, will be de- 
clared a holy war. 

The Church may save itself, for a time, as an in- 
stitution by allying itself with the forces of reaction, 
but it can do so only by selling its soul, by abandoning 
the fundamental principles of religion. It is impos- 
sible to practice the principles of religion in time of 
war. During the last world war the churches abro- 
gated their religious principles and wholeheartedly 
co-operated in it. Will they do it again? 

International peace is not the only peace we need. 
We need internal peace equally as much. War ‘is 
often a means of trying to solve internal problems. 
A foreign foe will make men forget their internal dif- 
ficulties and hatreds. But it is not a permanent solu- 
tion, as we in America well know. During 1915 and 
1916 we had many labor difficulties and strikes, but 
after the declaration of war in the spring of 1917 the 
government had a legitimate reason for ruthlessly 
suppressing any threatened disorders or interruption 
of industry. 

During these times of increased business and in- 
dustrial activity, labor is again conscious of the 
disproportionate share of money which goes to the 
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owners and operators. What is the laborer to think 
when he shares in a $2,000,000 bonus but reads of a 
$10,000,000 extra dividend for the owners? What is he 
to think when he gets a 5 percent increase in wages 
while the stockholder gets a 20 percent. increase in 
dividends? What are the unemployed to think when 
we unhesitatingly spend billions of dollars for the army 
and navy, and only spend for relief enough to prevent 
starvation but not enough to keep them physically 
and mentally fit? What are men to think of a Con- 
stitution which protects the employer from too much 
government regulation but which does not protect the 
employee from starvation wages? The inability to 
solve these problems, and many like them, has led to 
much conflict between men. What has the Church to 
say about these conflicts? 

Can the Church stand idly by and watch strikers 
pour life-giving milk into the streets and prevent 
necessary foodstuffs from reaching the cities? Can the 
Church tolerate the use by employers of gangsters 
and the militia to stir up riots and to shoot down 
workers? Has the Church no protest to make against 
injustices which can only disrupt the internal peace 
of the nation? 

The religious principles of unselfishness, brother- 
hood, love, justice and mercy demand that the Church 
take a stand against the human degradation caused by 
greed, hatred, unfairness, and inequality. But the 
Church must do more than protest the use of violence, 
for violence is inevitable where unjust relationships are 
insisted upon by either side; it must demand justice 
and insist upon a mutual respect for human life and 
human personality. But if the Church is to do this 
it must avoid allying itself with any economic group. 
or with any political ism. It also must be careful not. 
to be influenced by any label which may be given to. 
any group or individual. It must always seek to know 
the truth and to act in accordance with it. 

If the Church really is devoted to the principles 
of the Prince of Peace, then it must strive to bring 
about peace within our nation. 

International wars and internal strife are only 
possible because there are so many people who have 
not found personal peace. If one is at peace with one’s 
self then it is possible to maintain a balanced view of 
life. But when one has lost one’s poise and equilibrium 
then there is set up that tension within one’s self 
which can be broken only through overt acts of vio- 
lence. It is upon this lack of character and integra- 
tion, which I call personal peace, that the demagogue, 
the high-powered superpatriot, and the religious 
charlatan thrive. They could not get far if people, 


after listening to their emotional and arousing — 


diatribes, would judge them and their words 


with that calmness of mind and stability of emotion Ls 
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which belong to the soul that has peace within itself. 

If we as individuals are capable of hating anyone 
so as to wish him harm, if we are willing or desirous 
that our interests be protected regardless of the pain 
and suffering it may bring to others, then we are 
of the material upon which the masters of death and 
destruction feed, for they will see to it that we hate 
whom they wish and that our interests are jeopardized. 
If we are to avoid being victims of their pernicious 
propaganda, then we must be at peace within our- 
selves. No, I do not mean that we must be complacent 
or indifferent, but peaceful. We must have that har- 
mony of the self which results from balanced living 
and balanced thinking. 

The Church, if it is to be true to the principles 


‘which it professes, must aid people to achieve this 


balance. What is the Church doing to bring personal 


“Whom the Gods 


David Rhys 


make mad.” Or, as Cicero phrased it: 
“Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius demen- 
BABI tat.” 

“Whom Jupiter would destroy, he first drives 
insane.”’ 

At this late date it is impossible to say what specific 


-events and circumstances first gave rise to this pene- 


trating observation, but it is not difficult to point out 
illustrations from history and contemporary life to 
substantiate its essential truth, which explains, of 
course, why the saying has been handed down to us 
from the centuries. 

I take it to mean that men first lose their heads 
figuratively before they lose them literally. 

There is much madness in the world today. Many 
of our rulers and those in positions of leadership in 
politics, religion and business are losing their heads. 
They are giving evidence of a confused and distorted 
mentality. Their thinking is becoming vitiated by an 
exaggerated emotionalism; consequently they are 
being driven to make blundering decisions, and tactical 
errors of the first magnitude. 

Now, what more than anything else causes a 
sober driver of a motor car to lose his head in an emer- 
gency, and do precisely the wrong thing? 

It is fear, is it not? Fear which paralyzes the 
nerve center, and prevents the intellect from function- 
ing normally. Sometimes it is only a bee that comes 
in through the window that brings on this fear. The 
man at the steering wheel becomes possessed of a 
moment’s terror, but that terror is enough to cause him 
to drive his car and himself to destruction. 

What is the great fear of the world today? 

What is the most dreaded thing at this very mo- 
ment among many of those who have long been in 
positions of power? 

What is it, for example, that disturbs the Pope’s 
peace of mind more than anything else as he lies no 


his sick bed? 


What is it that keeps many of the rulers of Europe 
the anxious seat much of the time, almost ready to 
war in order to avoid this thing? 


. 


_ Russian people. 


peace to the millions whose souls are torn to shreds 
in this strife-ridden world? 

Peace cannot be achieved by our going to church 
to be lulled to sleep with pious phrases and musical 
mouthings. Nor can it be achieved by quietly acquiesc- 
ing to, or complacently cooperating with, those who 
would forever keep “truth upon the scaffold and wrong 
upon the throne.” 

If the Church would follow the teachings of him 
whom we call the Prince of Peace it must become the 
leaven of peace, even though this strip it of its physical 
comfort, its social prestige, and its political power. 
But, if the Church, realizing the spiritual power of its 
principles, can bring about that peace of mind and 
peace of heart, so desired and so sought after by the 
multitudes, then it will meet the test of the ages and 
the greatest need of mankind. 


Would Destroy” 


Williams 


What is it that makes Mr. Hearst view with 
alarm the future of America? 

It is Communism, is it not? 

And yet what are the rulers of Eurepe, and the 
Pope, and Mr. Hearst in America doing to keep the 
world from going communistic? 

In my judgment, absolutely nothing. On the 
contrary, they are doing everything within their 
power to drive the world in that direction. 

This may sound paradoxical to your ears, but I 
would remind you of the words of Edmund Burke, 
who once said: 

“Those who fear revolution the most are the very 
ones who bring it about.” 

Fear benumbs the rational faculties, it impels. 
men to undertake wild and foolish courses of action 
which ultimately lead to their own undoing. 

For example, the late Czar of Russia in 1914 
feared nothing quite so much as an uprising of the 
There was discontent among the 
peasants and the industrial population of that country 
in 1914. There were many signs of rumbling and un- 
rest. Instead of coping with the problem intelli- 
gently, what did the Czar do? 

He allowed himself to become the victim of his 
own apprehensions. He withdrew more and more into: 
the coziness of his palace at Tsarskoye Selo and per- 
mitted his Prime Minister to engage in wholesale re- 
pressive measures. It was his fear of internal revolu- 
tion which more than anything else finally drove him 
to risk the great world war in order to distract the at- 
tention of his people from conditions at home. 

This, as we all know now, directly paved the way 
for one of the most bloody and bitter revolutions in all 
human history, which finally resulted in the execution 
of the whole Romanov family, the Czar included. 

The Czar first lost his head, figuratively, and then 
he lost it, literally. 

It was the same with Pharaoh in the time of Moses. 

Pharaoh was anxious to keep the children of 
Israel in Egypt as his slaves as long as possible. They 
were a prolific people in those days, they. were fast. 
growing in numbers, they were becoming bolder in 
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their demands, they were increasingly making com- 
plaints against Pharaoh and his taskmasters in the 
Goshen Brickyards. Moses, a former court favor te, 
was inspired to become their spokesman. His first 
demand was not unreasonable. It was simply for a 
chance to take his people aside on the Sabbath day to 
worship God. But Pharaoh dreaded any gathering 
of Israelites except under the surveillance of his spies, 
so he met the simple request of Moses with an order to 
his officers to increase the burdens of the slaves. 
Henceforth, they were to make bricks without straw, 
and whip-lashings were to be more frequent than be- 
fore. 

The Scriptures tell us that the Lord, Jehovah, 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart. This is only another way 
of saying that “the gods drove him insane.”’ For the 
Ten Plagues of Egypt symbolize the Fear of Fharaoh. 
He was driven to his wits’ end by his own anxieties. 
The thing that he dreaded most was a revolt in his 
kigndom, and he, himself, did most to bring it about. 
Instead of making concessions in time, he made the 
conditions of his slaves so unendurable that those 
slaves achieved sufficient solidarity to make a success- 
ful escape. Thus was fulfilled the promise which the 
Lord is reported to have made to Moses, namely; 

“Now, shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh, 
for with a strong hand shall he let my people go, and 
with a strong hand shall he drive them out of his land.” 

And in the mad battle that ensued, Pharaoh and 
his hosts were destroyed. 

We do not know how authentic the Scriptural 
account is, but it is certainly true to human nature and 
to human history. 

Who was it that was responsible for the success 
of the American Revolution more than any other one 
individual? 

Was it Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 

Jas it Thomas Paine, who fired the colonists 
with the flame of revolt? 

Was it Benjamin Franklin, who played such a 
shrewd diplomatic role in Europe? 

Was it George Washington, who led the American 
armies to victory? 

According to Edmund Burke it was none other 
than the British monarch himself, who, losing his 
judgment through fear and arrogance, did the very 
things to provoke the colonists to wrath, and to ce- 
ment them into a triumphant unity of strength and 
purpose. 

Contrast the present rule in Great Britain with 
the rule that obtained in 1776. 

Not long ago a fanatic threatened the life of 
Edward, when he was still king, by throwing a pistol 
under the feet of his horse. In Germany, in Italy, in 
Russia, such an act against the head of the state would 
have resulted in a great to-do in the press and in the 
council chambers of government. It would probably 
have been magnified out of all proportion to its sig- 
nificance; the man, himself, would have been shot or 
hanged long before this, and his innocent friends prob- 
ably put in jail or hounded by detectives. But in 
Great Britain the law was allowed to take its course, 
and the fanatic was discovered for the fool he is and 
was, and accordingly given a nominal sentence. The 
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British public was encouraged to go about its business 
as if nothing important had occurred, and, of course, 
nothing important had occurred. 

Such sanity of mind stood the British government 
and people in good stead during the recent excitement 
over the king’s abdication. What might have been a 
serious crisis was handled with so much common sense 
that the whole affair is rapidly being forgotten. 

I am truly concerned about the future of religion 
in this country.. I am especially concerned about the 
welfare of the Catholic Church. As a liberal, I, for 
one, should not welcome the collapse of that in- 
stitution. I certainly should not like to see it become 
the victim of violence. I sincerely believe that the 
Catholic Church has preserved for us many spiritual 
values which might otherwise have been lost to civiliza- 
tion. I sincerely believe that it has a great mission 
yet to perform. But I am wondering if that church is 
not engaged at present in digging its own grave. 

Apparently unable to learn from its blunders in 
Mexico, it has now launched a drive on Communism 
throughout Europe and America. 

It seems to me that its fear of Communism has 
unbalanced its judgment. 

The Catholic Church, for example, has conspired 
to let titanic forces loose in Spain which may tempor- 
arily redound to its benefit, but which, in my opinion, 
can only lead ultimately to awful reprisals. 

To tie up the Catholic Church, or tie up any 
church, with any particular economic order, is a seri- 
ous tactical error. To identify religion with the forces 
of reaction is a tactical error of the first magnitude. 

To take the position of resisting change because of 
a fear of change is to court death and destruction for 
oneself when those changes come. 

Security lies in knowing how to make adjustments 
and concessions in time. 

The mayor of Terre Haute, Ind., in preventing 
Earl Browder from speaking in that city, no doubt 
thought that he was doing something important to 
hinder the cause of Communism in this country. In- 
stead, he gave the movement an enormous amount of 
free publicity. 

Thank Heaven for the wise statement of the new 
commander of the American Legion, who is reported 
to have said in reference to this incident: 

“If the sole purpose of Browder’s arrest was to 
prevent him from speaking, it is contrary both to 
American principles, and to the principles on which 
the Legion stands.” 

Here, we have a summons to sanity which has 
been ably seconded by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in regard to the Oregon Syndicalist 
Law. 

Communism is a small and feeble movement in 
this country. The election showed that. We cannot 
have Communism with a large, reasonably satisfied 
middle class of people, as we have in the United States. 

There is social discontent here, to be sure; but the 
social discontent that we have is far from possessing 
an insurrectionary edge. But let Mr. Hearst continue 
indefinitely his lurid campaign of alarm and exag- 
geration, let the palest pinks be linked with the deepest 
reds of the Third International, let the Catholic Church 
engage in a holy crusade of hatred against the eco-— 
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nomic heretic, let the Protestants join them, and our 
panicky patriots prepare for the worst, and lo, we 
shall be doing much to prove the main thesis of the 
Communists: that after all there are only two classes 
in society, those who have a stake in the present order 
of things, and those who have not, 
Who was it who said: 
“There is and there can be no union between lions and men, 

Wolves and sheep cannot live in hearty concord. 

Eternal foes they are, hostile against each other. 

Hence between us—love is impossible, 

No concordat can exist between us 

Until one is slain, 

Feeding with his blood the fierce God Arius.” 


It was Homer who thus immortalized one of the 
most stupid orgies of violence and vengeance that 
ever brought death and destruction among men, the 
prolonged Trojan War. 

Have not we learned anything since that far-off 
time? 

Surely the American people are not going to turn 
deaf ears to the most solemn warning of history: 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make 
mad.” 

It is obvious that the prophetic voice of liberalism 
is needed today. 

Both the radicals and the reactionaries are in a 
mood to ride roughshod over the values which the 
Free Church has historically championed. 

Sometimes the gods allow that to be destroyed 
which is worthy of preservation. 

We liberals face a precarious but challenging fu- 
ture, that is if we intend to keep true to our faith, for 
we are going to be sorely tempted in the future as 
never before, tempted to surrender our ideals and 
objectives, and to desert them for what seems more 
dazzling and immediate gain. 

What leadership does the time demand? 

A leadership that is alert without being nervous; 
that is frank without being brusque or brutal; that is 
courageous without being contentious; that is possessed 
of vision without being visionary. 


* * * 
SOMERVILLE FIRST CELEBRATES SEVENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


MIUNDAY morning, January 17, marked the 
| opening of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the First Universalist Society 

! of Somerville. At the morning anniversary 
service of worship the Rev. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
offered the prayer. The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
delivered the occasional sermon. Speaking on “The 
Genius of the Founders,” Dr. Etz pointed out that 
while the founders were liberals and prophets they 
were also realists and builders. 

Following the sermon, the pastor, the Rev. 
George E. Leighton, D. D., received four new mem- 
bers into the church and conducted. the service of 
communion. 

“Looking at the Past’? was the subject of the 
evening gathering. Dr. Leighton introduced the first 
_ speaker, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, as one “whose ties 
to this church go back through three generations.” 
Miss Kirk’s address was a witty and inspiring story of 


things done by the women of the Universalist Church 


during the past seventy-five years. 

The Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, minister of the 
College Avenue Universalist Church, brought the 
greetings of his people to the First Church. Mr. 
Lovejoy spoke with feeling and power on ‘The Genius 
of Universalism,” pointing his thesis up to the prob- 
lems facing our churches today. 

Reunion Day, Monday, was filled with a varied 
program carried out by members of the Woman’s 
Union, the church school, the Y. P. C. U., and the 
men’s club. In the afternoon the women gave a tea 
from three to five. In the evening a play and a pag- 
eant were presented under the joint auspices of the 
men’s club and the Y. P.C. U. The play, “Jean Val- 
jean and the Bishop,’”’ was produced by O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr., as the Bishop, Wesley M. Goff, Jr., 
Jean Valjean, Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron, the Bishop’s 
sister, Marjorie Smith, the housekeeper, Barbara 
Keith, a poor woman, Dr. M. M. Sherman, sergeant. 

Members of the church, the church school, and 
the Y. P. C. U. joined to produce the pageant “I Am 
Your Church.” This pageant was written by Dr. 
Gertrude Earle. 

Tuesday evening the anniversary dinner was at- 
tended by over two hundred members and friends of 
the parish. Following the dinner a brief organ recital 
was given by the organist, Mark Dickey. The 
anniversary address was delivered by the Rev. Walter 
H. Macpherson, L. H. D., president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. Dr. Macpherson spoke on 
“The Better Future.’”’ To bring about the better 
future for which we long we must as individuals and 
as churches incarnate the spirit of our religion in 
our present lives and present institutions, said the 
speaker. 

The anniversary period was closed on Young 
People’s Sunday, January 24. 

Basis. 
ees oe 
FACE ABOUT! 


The Divine pathway which leads to perfection is wisely 
marked by cultural signs of beauty, love, compassion, mercy, de- 


_ votion and other qualities of the heart—of the spirit—of God. No 


formula has been given for the amassing of gold. None for the 
usurping of political power. None for the satisfaction of per- 
sonal selfish ambitions in any form. [If gold, if political power, 
if selfishness, were necessary to human perfection, Divine Wisdom 
would have so indicated. Yet almost the whole of life today is 
scarred by the striving towards these uncultural goals. 

With its back to the Light, stumbling along in the darkness 
of its own shadow, humanity flounders in these quicksands of 
evil, while at the same time dating its inconsistency from the 
birth of an Indicator of opposite precepts. 

“Tt is told in all ancient Teachings—‘Do not turn thy back 
to the Teacher.’ This command can be understood slavishly 
or reverently. Conscious reverence is like the flower of Light. 
One cannot compel it, only the expanded consciousness will per- 
mit the experience of the preservation of spiritual values. How 
to describe to the blind the entire stony path? How to fore- 
warn the deaf by a call? But the experience of life will show the 
significance of the command. ‘Do not turn thy back to the 
Teacher.’ ” 

Face about! Turn thy back to selfishness, to war, to greed, 
to all uncultural darkness. But ever mindful of the Divine origin 
of all Light, “‘ ‘Do not turn thy back to the Teacher.’ ” 

G.F. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


February Theme: 


A Tested Philosophy 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, January 31 
Chant of Adventurers 
Read: “‘Intimations of Immortality,” by Wordsworth. ‘‘To 
a Waterfowl,’ Bryant. “Passage to India,” by Whitman. 
“‘Winds of God,” by Dodge. 


“Joy, shipmate, joy! 
(Pleased to my soul at death I ery), 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The ship is clear at last.” 
Whitman. 


To man only a song given with consciousness of death, a 
song of hope for safe havens, a song of faith in a Pilot, a song 
of courage without sight, a song of joy in life’s greatest adven- 
ture. To many singers eternity appears as 


“that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither,” 


and man is a voyager, caught for a moment in earth’s harbor, 
but soon to sail for parts unknown. Alone, yet not alone. 


‘He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


The winds may be stormy but they are winds of God; our very 
doubts of immortality are shadows of a life too great for finite 
understanding; and the songs of continuing adventure are turned 
to a faint music caught when we listen for those trumpets that 
welcomed Bunyan’s Pilgrim out of the cold dark waves. 


“Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our way.” 


FEBRUARY 


These meditations are based on two small volumes by 
George Herbert Palmer, late professor at Harvard: ‘The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer,” and ‘‘The Autobiography of a Philos- 
opher.”’ 


Monday, February 1 
Three Rules for Happiness 
Read: Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, Chapter 13. 


Rule 1. Commit to memory every day something good. 
Not necessarily many words, but ‘“‘something we’d be glad to re- 
member if we went blind.” 

Rule 2. Look for beauty every day and stop before it long 
enough to see the loveliness. 

Rule 3. Do something for someone every day. And obey all 
three rules without one lapse for a full week. 

These are the rules Mrs. Palmer gave to some children in 
the slums, formulated out of her rich experience. Phil. 3:8 or 
Col. 8 : 12-17 would go far in fulfilling rules 1 and 8, and the 
reading of this incident in Mrs. Palmer’s life will suggest many 
possibilities for rule 2. Even the appearance of smoke against 
the winter sky is a rewarding study. 


Prayer: For the happiness within my grasp, for power to 
see and opportunity to serve and mind with which to understand, 
I am grateful. O Light of Life, open my eyes and quicken my 
understanding this day. 


Tuesday, February 2 


Learning to See ; 


Lin Yu Tang in ‘My Country and My People”’ says, ‘‘In 
China the art of living is one with the arts of painting and poetry.” 
Mrs. Palmer’s rule 2 for happiness (happiness is a part of the art 
of living) may for some require the use of the art of the painter. 


“First we look at the hills in the painting 
Then we look at the painting in the hills,”’ 


says a Chinese poet-philosopher; the same idea Browning put in 
the mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi, 


“We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


If the landscape seems dull, the room without beauty, begin 
by a week of picture study. Great paintings record common 
things seen through an artist’s mind. Raphael’s models were 
Italian peasants; the Angelus is a scene on a small farm. All 
streets are golden at sunset, all gates are of pearl at least once 
in a winter. Borrow the mind of an artist, study the picture he 
saw, asking once each day this week, ‘‘Why is it beautiful?” 


Prayer: I believe that there is beauty and a meaning of 
good where I now see ugly line and action. I will seek this good 
until I find it, to feed my soul. 


Wednesday, February 3 
The Radiant Life 
Read: Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, Chapters 8 and 15. 


“Radiant with love and love’s unending power, 
So fares she forth with smiling, Godward face.’”’ 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


These lines, part of the sonnet written by a great poet to 
commemorate Mrs. Palmer’s death, raise the question: What are 
the qualities of so radiant an individual? Certainly one is self- 
giving. Dr. Palmer states frankly that social duties which wearied 
him left his wife fresh, for she enjoyed people, while he could 
only try to enjoy them. “She took for granted good intentions,” 
and people tried to meet her estimate. A friend could say, ‘When 
I think of her I have a sense of dignity in my life.’”” Biographies 
of really great personalities are rewarding if the reader gathers 
such sense of dignity in his own life. It is easy to be ashamed of 
humanity. Confidence in man’s high calling is renewed by 
radiant lives. 


Prayer: For all Thy sons and daughters who are mirrors of 
Thy everlasting love and patience, we give thanks, our Father. 
In their high living we too are lifted from failure to renewed at- 
tempts toward the mark of our high calling. 


Thursday, February 4 
Sin and Self 


Read: The Autobiography of a Philosopher, Section 9. 
Romans 18 : 8, 9, 10. 


There are two selves. One is a self separate from others, 
actually existing only in a childish mind, for the real self is ‘‘self 
plus” his relations with others. Iniquity is the setting up of this 
separate self against the self-plus. Study the two words, obliga- 


tion and conscience. Ob-lig-ation is translated “‘tied-in-ness,”’ 


our tie to others from which all duty springs. Con-science 
means “knowing-through connections,” 
tion of others lest my gain be made from their loss. Comfort i is” 
not wrong except when made from the exhaustion of others. 
Pleasure becomes dangerous when the moment obscures all the 
rest of life. 


when he was eighty-eight years old. It is winnowed wisdom. 


Surely this is the word of Amos 2 : 6-12; 5: 10-13. The forms of 4 


selfishness change, and the terms of philosophy, but the essential 


and requires considera-_ c 


Professor Palmer wrote this brief analysis of sin f 


* 


truth remains that individual and nation alike destroys self when 
destroying another. 


Prayer: O Thou who changest not, in Thee only are we all 


- athome. For the pull of our common life upon the heart we thank 


Thee, for in the strain of such living we feel Thy love drawing us. 


Friday, February 5 


Read: The Autobiography, sections 12 to17. 1 Cor. 12 :12- 
26. 


We are all bound together in a common life with interests so 
interwoven that whatever happens to one group affects all. 
Behind, uniting, giving meaning to our world, is God. Religion 
is the tying-in (re-lig) of self to a Greater than human. It is iden- 
tifying my small self with a Great Self. The beginning of love 
and loyalty may be a person or a cause that stretches the small 
self upward, calls out devotion beyond thought of self. How 
many are indebted to a great friend for the meaning of God! 
To speak of ‘‘the Social Gospel”’ is absurd, for philosophy teaches 
what the Letter to Corinthians so plainly declares, that we cannot 
be joined to God in solitude nor be saved alone. All religion that 
is real is social, for ‘‘there is one God and Father of all who is 
over all and through all and in all” (Eph. 4 : 6). Chesterton says 
of St. Francis that where others saw a mob he saw a company of 
kings. Miss Maude Royden is now bringing her vision of a new 
world to the people of this country in confidence that Christian 
ideals are for all. “I am convinced that what I can see others 
can see, and nothing will persuade me that the world is not ready 
for an ideal for which I am ready.” 


Saturday, February 6 
The Law of Right 
Read: The Autobiography, Section 23. Romans 14 : 13-21. 


“Act as if your action were to become universal law.” 
Change is the law of this universe; everything changes ex- 
cept that central fact we call God. Thus the good of yesterday 
may be a rudeness today, a crime tomorrow. How may I know 
what is right? Religion has endeavored to provide rules: the 
‘Ten Commandments, the Deadly Sins and the Venial Sins, and 
the conduct rules of the itinerant evangelist. Such rules are the 
comfort of furtive sinners who find room for indulgence just 
beyond the fence. The honest seeker knows how often rule and 
love conflict. It was the puzzle of early Christians, feeling a 
new freedom, how to walk with certainty when outside props 
were removed. The answer in Romans coincides with the con- 
-elusion of a Harvard philosopher in 1930: Consider your act as if 
it were a rule for others. ‘‘He that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law.”” Rom. 13:8. 


Prayer: From the sin of thoughtless indulgence, from blind 
ness when a brother’s hand gropes for aid, from complacent nar- 
rowness and cruel judgments, save us, O God. 


* ok * 


CONTROLLING VENEREAL DISEASES 


In Sweden syphilis is a rare disease; in the United States at 
least 20,000,000 suffer from venereal afflictions—about 16 per- 
cent of the population. Imagine Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming and the District of 
Columbia venereally ravaged, and the meaning of this 16 percent 
is driven home. No wonder that the President felt called upon 
to write to the United States Public Health Conference to en- 
‘courage its consideration of a problem of major importance. 

What is the reason for our shocking venereal statistics? In 
his address before the Washington conference Dr. Paul de Kruif 
‘suggested that “syphilis must be first of all made a cozy, an off- 
hand, fireside word, like mumps or measles.” This is mere persi- 
flage. Smallpox, typhoid, bubonic plague, diphtheria, diseases 
which once devastated whole populations, were not controlled 
by regarding them as “‘cozy,” but recognizing them for what they 
re and dealing with them accordingly. Yet Dr. de Kruif is 

ht in implying that we have been too smug, too hypocritical, in 


- our references to syphilis and gonorrhea. 
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We talked and wrote 
euphemistically of “social diseases,’ as if influenza or scarlet 
fever were not equally “‘social.’’ Grant that venereal diseases 
are often contracted in discreditable ways. Is this peculiar to 
America? If Europe can talk openly about venereal contagions 
and control them, so can we. Nine-tenths of the battle would 
be won if we would only face the facts. The newspapers are 
already aiding by naming names. The rest concerns the public 
health authorities. ; 

The strategy to be adopted is obvious. There are only 
1,000 free, pay or part-pay clinics for the treatment of venereal 
diseases in the whole country—one for every 130,000. In few 
states are remedial drugs available in adequate amounts. Not 
a single state expends more than 3 cents per capita for preven- 
tion, and in most states the expenditure is less than a cent. 
Scourges that kill more people annually than all other infections 
combined, except tuberculosis, can hardly be controlled with 
such niggardly aid—— New York Times. 


* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Rayam S. Moyer 


Obedience is essential to the immortality of humanity.— 
Sharon Turner. 

Men cannot be happy unless they are good, and they can- 
not be good unless the care of the soul occupies the first place in 
their thoughts.—Charles Dudley Warner. 

Parchment will fail, the sword will fail; it is only the spiritual 
nature of man that can be triumphant.—Calvin Coolidge. 

If a man is unhappy this must be his own fault, for God 
made all men to be happy.—£pictetus. 

A blessed companion is a book—a book that, fitly chosen, is 
a lifelong friend.—D. Jerrold. 


* * * 


“NOT TO THE SWIFT”’ 


One toils with steady pace from dawn till dark, 
And when the glowing sun sinks in the west 
He turns aside to take his well-earned rest, 
Content to know his work has reached the mark 
Which he at morning set, his skill to test. 


No interruptions mar his busy day, 

Nor to the right nor left his eyes have turned 

To give one friendly glance to those who yearned 
For helpful word or smile along their way— 

Lost in his own, his neighbor’s care he spurned. 


Another, slowly plodding, oft delayed 
By petty hindrances—the small demands 
For aid that ever wait for willing hands, 
Finds that his day is gone! and looks dismayed 
Upon his task, which still unfinished stands. 


He sighs and murmurs, “One more wasted day! 
T might have finished all I had begun, 
But, wearied by the burning noonday sun, 
And halting here and there along the way 
To help another—see!—’tis left undone!”’ 


Sadly he turns him from his task to find 

The Master-Worker standing at his side. 

‘Ah, Master! ’tis not done! though I have tried 
To finish all. My neighbor leaves behind 

A day’s work done. My face in shame I hide!” 


“O weary toiler, give thyself no fear! 
Thy broken task’s of greater worth to me, 
Each break is filled with loving sympathy. 
His work, his wage, his all, are now and here— 
He builds for time—thou for Eternity.” 
Roland Coles Treadwell. 
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THE TREATMENT MR. GARNER HAS RECEIVED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was a severe shock to those of us who are in the liberal 
ministry in the region of New York to read of the treatment 
which Mr. Garner has received in Newark. I for one had re- 
joiced in the character of the work of this very able young man. 
He has undertaken to link religion with the problems that press 
upon us in modern life, and to make this church a center where 
men can freely discuss and exchange views with regard to these 
problems in the light of our liberal faith. 

Nothing is more important at a time when there is vast 
indifference to the church, and a world-wide movement against 
religion, than that the church should show itself as vitally con- 
cerned with the life of today. There is going on and will con- 
tinue, perhaps, increasingly, a wreckage of churches, and only 
those of whatever denomination will survive in the various com- 
munities which prove themselves, not means of escape from the 
world, but a means through which men and women and youth 
may wrestle with the world in the light of high ideals. 

Our liberal churches have a charter of freedom from which 
people are supposedly trained to hear fearlessly whatever anyone 
may have to say, that out of the free exchange of ideas may 
emerge the truth. It seems to me that Mr. Garner has proceeded 
upon such a principle, and when a minister of religion meets 
with the treatment he has received it has the inevitable effect 
of confirming the opposition of those who have given up the 
church as devoid of all vitality. 

I cannot believe that the meeting which demanded Mr. 
Garner’s resignation was truly representative of those to whom 
he has ministered. There is and must be in the Newark congre- 
gation a body of open-minded, eager souls who appreciate Mr. 
Garner’s fine progressive spirit, and I earnestly hope that this 
body may yet assert itself to assure the future of the Newark 
church as a bulwark of liberalism. 

John Howland Lathrop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


A THEOLOGICAL CONSERVATIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of late there have appeared in your journal articles to the 
effect that the church cannot prosper unless the men take an ac- 
tive interest in its work. Every little while we read of some 
liberal church closing its doors, and ministers are often blamed. 
Various other reasons are set forth for the decadence of religion. 
More often, in my opinion, are the publications sent out from the 
official headquarters chargeable with the responsibility. Unless a 
man in these religious text-books finds a good, sure foundation 
for his faith, in the course of time it is but natural that he should 
fall away and eventually lose interest in the church. 

At page 74 of the January 16, 1937, number of your paper, we 
find reproduced ‘‘The Modern Meaning of Jesus,” from the pen 
of Walter E. Bundy. It is not for me to be your critic, but if I 
were the editor, I should leave out all writings of that character, 
because of their disintegrating effect upon the faith of your 
readers. In that article some five or six different views or con- 
ceptions of Jesus are set forth, and the importance of his mission- 
ary work and teachings is either lessened greatly in value, if not 
disparaged. Youth in a thousand homes no doubt will read that 
article and perhaps grow up with the conviction that Professor 
Bundy is right in insinuating, if not in openly declaring, that 
Jesus Christ after all was only a narrow-minded religious fanatic 
and that his personality and teachings are a much too narrow 
foundation upon which to erect a religious structure. The 
thoughts of the writer of that article may be to him of a worth- 
while character, but the parishioners of any church are able to see 
that the influence of his words is of a damaging nature to the 
cause of religion and especially to the upbuilding of the liberal 
faith. I dare say that one would be obliged to look a long time to 


find any article of that character copied in any Lutheran or 
Catholic journal. 

The liberal faiths are sure to decay and eventually disappear, 
unless they soon come to some understanding regarding the 
character and.personality of Jesus Christ. They cannot go on 
safely from generation to generation evading the question and 
leaving their parishioners in doubt, without any solid ground to 
stand upon. If Christ were a mere man without attributes of 
divinity and even born as others are born, then what hope is there 
of immortality? What would be the use of spending vast sums 
of money building church edifices in his name and in sending out 
missionaries to civilize the heathen? | 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockporl, N. Y. 


* * 


AN ELLISBURG REUNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the January 9 issue of the Leader I note a short item sub- 
mitted by Mrs. J. W. H. concerning the window in the Ellis- 
burg, N. Y., church. I well recall this beautiful window and its 
subject, The Good Shepherd. It was a source of inspiration. 
Pleasant, too, are the memories of the good folks who attended 
church, of the members of the ever loyal Ladies’ League and of 
the hospitality of Universalist homes that so often lodged the 
“Elder,” as the youthful preacher was designated. Once or 
twice, we remember, we walked the ten miles from Henderson to 
Ellisburg through the winter snows to keep a Sunday afternoon 
preaching appointment with these loyal and lovable people. The 
years have passed swiftly, but the ‘‘Lady of the Parsonage” and 
I have not forgotten. We have dreamed of the possibilty of 
holding reunions in Henderson and Ellisburg—say in the summer 
of 1938 (twenty years after we celebrated the Armistice and 
cracked the old church bell at Henderson). We would like to 
make it not only a reunion with old friends, but also with the 
former ministers and families—Harold Niles, Elmo Robinson, 
William Metz, and others we have not space to mention. Why 
not appoint committees now for Old Home Church Services and a 
grand reunion in August 1938? 


Weston Cate. 


Auburn, Maine. 
ok * 


WE WILL TRY TO DO BETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel defrauded! Johannes’ Cruisings have been such a 
delightful feature of the Leader for so long, and now they are few 
and far between! I had hoped for another of those utterly 
charming and inspiring Christmas day Cruisings—and that too 
is missing! 

The Leader is always full of good things, but please, please, 
remember how many of your readers look first of all for Johannes’ 
Cruisings, and feel sharp disappointment when they do not ap- 
pear. 

And, by the way, Florence Adams’s article on her visit to 
Joseph’s View last summer was so delightful we wish she would 
give us something more. 

B.G. W. 
* * 


DOES KANSAS HAVE ALL THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

From a made-over Indian log cabin room resting under the 
autumnal gold of a magnificently-leaved oak tree, this article 
comes to you atmosphered in the fragrance of an Indian summer 
day. Johannes’ other name for it might be “‘Heaven.”” Would 
that he were here to share with me the poignant glory of it all. 
Note that last adjective. Can you tell me why the highest beauty 
always well-nigh breaks the heart? af hs Staal 


Kansas Ciiy, Kansas. 
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Our Library Desk 


What Will the Church of Tomorrow 
Look Like? 


‘The Church of Tomorrow. By William 
W. Watkin. (Harper. $2.00.) 


The professor of Architecture at Rice 
Institute has asked himself what is to 
-emerge from the confusion of standards of 
church architecture which has been a 
feature of recent times, and in this book 
he has given us a most readable and val- 
uable study of the possibilities. He first 
briefly traces the developments from the 
times of the earliest Christian basilica 
through the Gothic centuries. The essen- 
tial qualities of the Gothic places of worship 
* are analyzed and then, with this appraisal 
as a background, we are led to examine 
prevailing standards of our own time and 
future possibilities. 

Dr. Watkin upholds the ideal that the 
church should be a building in which “a 
dignity of emotion is to be expressed and 
an atmosphere of quiet, contemplation, and 
consolation is to be achieved in terms and 
with materials consistent with our own 
day.” The church of tomorrow should 
perpetuate the orderliness of the medieval 
church, its belief in its permanence, its 
search for emotional expression, and its 
claim that mind and heart are supreme in 
life. Given these conditions, ‘‘we shall find 
its structure developing fitting form and 
creative beauty.” The force of these con- 
siderations is brought home in various ways 
which cannot be summarized here. Dr. 
Watkin feels keenly that a church should 
respond to the cry of men’s souls by the 
grace of its proportions and the appeal of 
its lights and shadows. It should always 
inspire rather than offend, always welcome 
rather than repel. Its site must be beauti- 
ful and adequate; in the group of associated 
buildings the church must hold clear 
primacy; the approach from the noise and 
dirt of the street should be more gradual, 
through a dignified atrium or court, and 
the portals should provide an impressive 
transition to the place of worship. There 
should be a harmony of structure and of 
form, whatever the materials used; and 
modern inventions should be utilized in 
the interest of the quiet and cleanliness of 
the interior. 

The appreciation of beauty cannot be 
divorced permanently from the love of 
truth, and the vision of ethical distinctions 
for Truth, Beauty, and Goodness form a 
‘trinity in which no one member can pro- 
vide a complete ideal for man. Dr. Wat- 
‘kin has entered deeply into the contribu- 
tion which beauty may make to the inner 
‘resources of the soul which seeks Truth 
_and Right, and no one who reads his words 
-can‘look with indifference upon the eternal 


Amy book reviewed in the Leader may be obtmined 
vby ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


form of the house of worship. There is 
here no blind preference for the older forms 
because they are old, nor blind prejudice 
in favor of new forms. 

The value of this book is enhanced by a 
number of beautiful photographs of fam- 


ous churches. 
* * 


A Brilliant Satire 


Lords and Masters. By A. G. Macdonell. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Satire can fail by being ridiculous, gro- 
tesque; it can fail by over-reaching itself 
and portraying characters so remote from 
reality that there is no interest for the 
reader except in the spectacle of wicked 
or stupid people sitting in public view in 
the stocks, the butt of malicious taunts. 
It is difficult to sustain the mood of satire 
and at the same time portray people who 
are in themselves interesting. It is this 
difficult thing that Mr. Macdoneli has so 
successfully done. 

The various kinds of people who have 
contributed to the sorry condition of inter- 
national affairs—either by their avowed 
and cynical materialism and self-seeking, 
or because they could not see through the 
selfishness of others, or by their sheer 
stupidity—are brought together into a 
novel which has a worth-while structure as 
fiction. The scene is laid in England, the 
England of post-war days; but we learn 
enough about the history of some of the 
principal characters to take us back into 
the golden age of English prosperity, and 
we see what sinister forces were at work 
bringing Britain and the European states 
to the brink of the precipice and finally 
pushing them over into calamity. And the 
characters are men and women who repre- 
sent very real factors in the events which 
give them their opportunity for advance- 
ment, prestige, and profit. They made the 
social system and in turn it made their 
money, their proud privileges, and their 
sinister influence on the lives of others. 

The main purpose of the story is to hold 
up to ridicule the kind of people who by 
chicanery or ignorance hastened the World 
War, and will be quite ready to hasten 
another. But there is a subordinate motif 
—the subjection of stupid women to men 
they idolize but do not understand. The 
weak women who are shown in Victorian 
subjection are made the more absurd by 
contrast with two emancipated women 
introduced into the story. 

* * 
Essays on Man’s Dignity 
A Reading of Life. By S. R. Lysaght. 

(Maemillan. $2.00.) 

These essays by an Irish poet, critic 
and novelist, deal with Nature, Beauty, 
Sex, Old Age and Death, and a few other 
topics of universal import. They reflect 


wide reading, observant travel, andthought- 

ful interest in the deepest questions which 

men face. The comments are those of an 

independent mind, and reveal sensitive- 

ness to the finer values, but they are some- 

what discursive and seldom distinguished. 
* * 


Autobiography of a Convert 


A Brand from the Burning. By A. B. 
T. Moore. (The Lund Press, Inc., 
Minneapolis. $1.75.) 


A national officer of the Gideon’s Society 
and editor of that organization’s journal, 
tells in the third person the story of his life. 
He got into serious scrapes as a lad, but 
for his family’s sake he was given a chance. 
He feels that the new birth which came to 
him, leading to his use in God’s service for 
many years, illustrates the intervention 
of the Divine Spirit, and he gives a full 
account of his experience to encourage a 
more active reliance upon God. 


A NEW UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH 


On Sunday evening, January 3, in the 
Odd Fellows Hall in Bellingham, Wash., 
was held the service of the institution of 
the United Liberal Church of that city. 
Rev. E. L. Scheyer, minister of the North 
Bellingham M. E. Church, and president 
of the Free Religious Association, presided 
at the service, and Rev. A. E. Kristjansson, 
minister of the Icelandic Free Church of 
Blaine, Wash., preached the occasional 
sermon. Despite the fact that the state 
police had issued warning that, because of 
the violence of the storm which was raging 
and the icy state of the highways, all 
motorists should remain at home, eighteen 
members of the choir of the Blaine church 
were in attendance and took charge of the 
musical part of the program. 

In his introductory speech Mr. Scheyer 
spoke of the unique advantages of the 
new church in starting free from hampering 
traditions and from theological and social 
divisions, and stressed the great need of 
active religious liberals maintaining a close 
fellowship. 

Mr. Kristjansson took as the theme of 
his sermon, “The Prophetic Mission of the 
Modern Liberal Church.” He spoke of the 
religion of the prophets of Israel as being 
something other than a mere phase of the 
religion of the Hebrew people, but as dis- 
tinetly the religion which culminated in 
the teachings of Jesus and separate from 
the priestly cults. He said that the re- 
ligion of the prophets was an ethical re- 
ligion which interpreted the will of the 
Eternal in all the affairs of life—domestic, 
social, economic, and political. He dwelt 
upon the heroic courage, frankness, and 
loyalty to truth and conscience which 
characterized the life work of Israel’s 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


NEGRO YOUTH AT HAMPTON 


“JT want to prepare myself to earn a good 
living; I wish to have many friends; I want 
to find the friend with whom I shall go 
through life; at the same time I want some 
good times.” Are not these the desires of 
all normal young people? They are just as 
urgent and compelling in Negro youth. 

Hampton Institute was founded in 1868 
by General Armstrong, with the purpose of 
giving Negro youth an opportunity to de- 
velop their capacities and personalities to 
the fullest degree. It was recognized that 
the acquisition of a trade or a profession 
as a means of earning an honest livelihood 
is as essential to the Negro as to any youth. 
Yet it was also recognized that this train- 
ing alone is inadequate to the living of a 
satisfying, happy life, rendering a contribu- 
tion to society. Much stress is, therefore, 
placed upon a sincere, real, nonsectarian 
religious life, and a well-rounded social life. 

While on the surface of the student life 
there seems to be an ever ready sense of 
humor and an infectious good nature, a 
little careful observation reveals a deep 
earnestness of purpose and a compelling de- 
sire to obtain an education as a means of 
earning a living and a respected place in 
society. 

As a whole the students really work very 
hard and persistently. They have a very 
real goal toward which they are working, 
and underneath all their seeming light- 
heartedness there is strength of purpose 
and willingness to pay the price of effort. 

Two girls in the house where I live work 
to earn their living expenses. One of them 
told me that she entered college as a “work 
year’ student. That is, she worked one 
full year, taking only a few evening courses, 
thereby earning enough for one year’s ex- 
penses. At the close of that year she took 
a position outside to earn more money. 
Her friends begged her to give up school, 
but she said, ‘‘My father died when I was 
in the eighth grade and I have been work- 
ing for an education ever since; I know I 
shall never be satisfied until I get it.” 

“T left school and went out and worked,” 
the other girl said, ‘‘but something within 
me kept urging me to return.” I know 
that she also has her younger sister here 
and is helping and looking after her. 

Listen in to ‘‘The Hampton Singers’ 
over WEAF from 7.15 to 7.45 on Satur- 
day night, and picture a student body of 
over a thousand young people living, work- 
ing, playing, striving to somehow lift 
themselves to a higher, more worth while 
plane of life, and breathe a prayerfor them, 
and perhaps for yourself, that you may 
keep the zest of living and aspiring, of 
laughing and sharing and yearning for a 
richer life. 

Stella G. Eastman, Instructor, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
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k WHAT THEY SAY 


It is my belief that the Sunday 
school is of the utmost importance 
in the training for citizenship. This 
early religious teaching is neces- 
sary if our young people are to con- 
tribute their full measure to the 
happiness and stability of the com- 
munity when they are called upon to 
accept its responsibilities. 

J.Edgar Hoover, Director, 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

U.S. Depariment of Justice. 


x * 
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OUR SCHOOL AT SUFFOLK 


Although in staff, equipment and other 
respects there is no comparison between 


‘the great institution at Hampton and our 


school at Suffolk, Va., there is one way in 
which the two are alike. Both came into 
existence because someone sensed a need 
and was sufficiently concerned to do some- 
thing about it. Exactly forty years ago 
this summer at the Weirs, N. H., Dr. 
Quillen H. Shinn raised the money to erect 
the present building. Since the school 
opened in 1898 hundreds of Negro youth 
have attended and have found there the 
guidance and help which they so sorely 
needed. 

We asked Mrs. Willis, the present prin- 
cipal, for some figures covering the eight 
years of her leadership. Since 1929 the 
total enrollment of the school has been 1516. 
More than 50 percent of the fathers and 
mothers of these children attended the 
school before them. Since 1929 twenty- 
two boys and girls have graduated from the 
school, which means they have completed 
the eighth grade. Eight of this number 
are still engaged in educational pursuits, 
four in local high schools, four taking 
normal courses, looking toward teaching. 

Mrs. Willis is interested in every mem- 
ber of her large family, and is constantly 
planning for their welfare. Each year, 
however, because of some peculiar circum- 
stances at home or some outstanding need, 
there are certain children about whom she 
is especially concerned. In a recent letter 
she mentioned as being in this class this 
year Cad and Mary Jones, fourteen and 
eleven years of age, whose parents are 
separated, ‘which means that the support 
of them falls to the mother.”’ Because of 
the fine caliber of the youngsters Mrs. 
Willis is eager that they shall stay in 
school. So in many ways she assists the 
mother and the children, and “their at- 
titude is always one of appreciation and 
gratitude.” 

When you take the American Friendship 
Offering in your school on Feb. 7 you help 
make possible the continuance not only of 
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a school but of a center which radiates 
friendliness, courage, and cheer throughout 
the community. 
* ae 
NEGRO SINGER WILL PLACE SON 
IN SOVIET SCHOOL 


Moscow, Dec. 20.—Paul Robeson, noted 
American Negro singer, now making a 
concert tour of Russia, will place his nine- 
year-old son Paul, Jr., in a school here, 
instead of America, so that the boy need 
not contend with discrimination because 
of his color until he is older and Robeson 
can be with him. 

Young Robeson has spent much of his 
life thus far abroad, being educated in 
Austria, where he encountered no color 
line. His father sent him to an American 
school last year, but learned that it was a 
bewildering and painful experience, even 
though he got along well with most of his. 
white schoolmates.—The Boston Herald. 


* * 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


Through the courtesy of Dr. John van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader, 
we have been able to add to our Loan Li- 
brary the book which he reviewed edi- 
torially in the Leader of Noy. 21, ‘Fifty 
Sermon Talks for Boys and Girls,” by 
Carl S. Weist. The demands for stories 
suitable for the junior church constantly 
increase, and we are glad to be able to 
recommend this new collection for those 
who are interested. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


If your fiscal year runs from January to 
January it may be that an annual meeting 
this month will bring a change of leadership 
in your church school. Please notify us 
at once of this, that materials may go to 
your acting superintendent. Mailing lists 
should be accurate, we know. Only as you 
notify us of changes in personnel, ad- 
dresses, etc., can we hope to keep them so. 


The Malden, Mass., church calendar 
recently carried the following statement 
about its church school: “Your church is 
expending every effort to give its children 
and young people real religious training. 
Many of us can remember that we learned 
very little when we attended Sunday 
school. Each Sunday at 12.05 there is a 
junior church service in the church. The 
organ is used, the worship service is con- 


ducted by the superintendent, and the — 
minister or some other person gives a five — 


minute sermonette. This service is planned 


to be understandable to children. It lasts, . 


twenty-five minutes and is followed by a 
lesson period at which carefully selee 


material is given to the children. Your 


¥a 


minister urges adults to visit the junior 


church and he urges parents to visit at the 


class period. aa 


rah eae 74 


he en 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


HELPING JIO 


When we outlined the program for 
‘Church Extension in the Y. P. C. U. not 
long ago in this column, we did not give 
the nature of the international project 
which gives our youth the opportunity to 
extend their influence as Christian men 
and women into other parts of the world. 
By this time, however, many of you know 
that this part of our program is being 
carried out by our active interest in help- 
ing Rev. Ryonki Jio, Universalist minister 
and teacher, with his Medical Co-operative 
Society in Korea. The great possibilities 
in this project have caught the vision of 
Universalist young people, who are de- 
termined to help Mr. Jio in the extension 
of Christian service by means of his co- 
operative. 

The Medical Co-operative is one of Mr. 
Jio’s recent Korean ventures. It is typical 
of the thing he wants to do for the people of 
his country. Because of the work he has 
done and will continue to do in this line 
we can really call him the ‘‘Universalist 
Kagawa.” The following excerpt from 
the literature published by the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board will tell 
‘what kind of work we are supporting when 
we help Jio: 


“The slipper and basket weaving indus- 
try started by Mr. Jio now furnishes em- 
ployment to several hundred people, and 
has become established on a sound founda- 
tion. The social work in Taikyu is being 
developed and enlarged. A dressmaking 
school was started last summer in the 
church building, taught by a Korean girl, 
a Blackmer Home graduate. Through this 
school women of very limited opportunity 
are given a chance to become self-support- 
ing and lead more self-respecting lives. 

“The latest development is a co-operative 
hospital started on July 20, 1936, with a 
young doctor, a member of Jio’s church, 
in charge. Mr. Jio saw that the people in 
his neighborhood were in need of medical 
care, and this young doctor has pledged 
himself to devote his life to this co-opera- 
tive medical work under Mr. Jio’s direc- 
tion. Mr. Jio wrote on Aug. 19: ‘We 
prepared for it (the hospital) with the 
money given out of the pockets of my 
poor members. We have only very neces- 
sary equipment and some medicines. The 
other doctors here are trying to interfere, 
but don’t worry because God will help the 
poor and I am sure we shall win. The dif- 
ficulty now is the money. We need money 
every day for instruments and medicines, 
and we do not have it.’ ”’ 

This is the international Christian ser- 
vice project in which our young people are 
interested. They are determined that 
Jio shall be able to buy equipment and 
medicines. Already the offerings from the 
Young People’s Day services are coming. 


Half of the total amount received from 
this source will be sent to Jio for his 
work. 

Soon we shall be able to give a list of 
equipment and other necessities, so that 
our groups may take on some specific work 
in helping with the project. Mr. Jio re- 
cently wrote that a bicycle was badly 
needed so that the doctor could call on 
the patients that could not visit the hos- 
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pital. One of our unions has taken as its 
part in this work the task of raising enough 
money to purchase that bicycle. Other 
groups may take on other such projects. 
If your young people, or any other church 
group, are interested in providing some 
specific equipment for the hospital, please 
write to Y. P. C. U. Headquarters, and 
we shall be glad to tell you of the things 
that are needed. 

In the task of helping Mr. Jio the Uni- 
versalist young people are helping to make 
the Universalist Church ‘“‘A World Church 
for a World Service.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Baston, Mass. 


HALF OF OUR GOAL IS REACHED 

A meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee was held at the home of 
Mrs. Lester W. Nerney of Attleboro, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 20. It is the first time 
the committee has met for several months, 
and many important matters were dis- 
cussed. 

You will rejoice with us that to date we 
have reached nearly half of our goal of 
$2,500 to be raised through the Christmas 
Stockings! We feel greatly encouraged and 


know that every week will bring in hun- . 


dreds more of the stockings. 

In connection with the stockings there 
appears to be some confusion as to the 
method of sending in the money. The 
easiest way for all is the following: 

Local chairmen take all the money from 
the stockings and turn it over to the local 
treasurer, who will make her remittance to 
the state treasurer by money-order or by 
check as is her custom in sending any 
money to the state. 

Please discard all of the old stockings. 
This may seem extravagant when some 
have scarcely been used, but it is our plan 
to date the stockings so that we can keep 
our records correctly as to the number 
distributed each year. 

Stockings dated 1987 will be available 
for your local chairman or whoever may be 
in charge of this project before the last 


‘meeting of your Mission Circle before the 


summer vacation. Write to your state 
chairman for your supply so that the little 
stockings can be filled during the summer. 

Plans for the camp season were dis- 
cussed. The erection of the new unit, 
which we call the Administration Building, 
is most essential if we are to operate the 
camp with the efficiency we wish, and soon 
you will see a picture of this new unit on 
the back cover of The Christian Leader, to- 
gether with floor plan and details of what 
it will cost to do the job completely. When 
this has been accomplished, we know that 
we are in a position to do our work and do 
it well just so long as the camp exists, 
because we shall not materially increase 
the number of children who come each 
week, but rather extend the time from 


eight to twelve weeks and possibly longer 
if funds permit. In the new unit there 
will be a large fireplace, which means 
warmth during the cold and rainy days— 
something we do not possess at present. 


<i: 


FATHER INMAN’S BARREL ORGAN 


This organ which Father Inman pur- 
chased for the little chapel at Sunburst, 
N. C., can be purchased for $25, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Boorn are eager to have it re- 
turned to its first home. Would you like to 
be one of the contributors to make this 
possible? Remittances for the organ may 
be sent in the usual manner to Mrs. Ada I. 
Treat, and will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. A treasure of this type and one so 
deeply significant to the work of Universal- 
ism im North Carolina belongs in the 
church where it first served in the beau- 
tiful ministry of music. 


* * 


NEXT YEAR IN MISSION STUDY 


We have an advance notice of the book 
to follow ‘‘Congo Crosses” which our cir- 
cles have been studying this year. It is 
called ‘“‘Mecca and Beyond,” and the 
authors are Edward M. Dodd, M. D., and 
Rose Wilson Dodd. Chapter headings give 
a good idea of the book: 


The Moslem and His World. 

The Island of the Arab. 

The Land Bridge—Syria and Palestine. 

From the Nile to the Atlantic—Egypt 
and Africa. 

The Remaking of a Nation—Turkey. 

The Roads in Ancient Iran. 

The Farther East—India, Soviet Russia, 
China, Malaysia, Philippines. 

Christ and the Moslem World. 


er a 


DEDICATION DAY 

Material is now available at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Samples will be 
mailed upon request. 

The material was prepared by a com- 
mittee of New York State women—Mrs. 
Harry Westbrook Reed, Mrs. A. T. Foster 
of Watertown, and Mrs. Ellsworth Rea- 
mon of Syracuse. 

Observe this day any time during Lent. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar has been 
installed the master of Industrial Grange, 
and he gave an address Jan. 6 at the Allen 
District Pomona Grange. His Union 
Church has completed its second year of 
work, and its first year of organization. 
For the fifty-two Sundays of 1986 it av- 
eraged an attendance of sixteen, holding 
meetings in fifteen different places, gen- 
erally homes. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams preached 
Nov. 29 on “Universalism versus Nazism,” 
and there was a generous collection for the 
Christian refugees from Germany. There 
was the annual candlelight service and 
Nativity play Christmas Sunday evening, 
and the annual Christmas party, and 
dramatization this year of four scenes of 
the old story of ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ Dec. 
27. Mr. Williams had a dramatic period 
in the program of the Vermont Conference 
of Social Work Nov. 12, and preached Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 10, at the Little White 
Church at Websterville. The Torchbear- 
ers were given a dinner party at his home, 
Noy. 15. A feature of the successful two- 
day Oriental Bazaar, Dec. 8-9, was a 
dramatic impersonation of Omar Khay- 
vam. Joseph A. Sanquinette, chairman of 
the Religious Education Committee, then 
parish president, and Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, 
superintendent of the church school, started 
a men’s forum class Nov. 15. Mayor John 
A. Gordon and Homer C. Ladd, Edmund 
Gladding and Gordon Ladd, Dr. F. M. 
Lynde and Clyde Lawless, have debated 
questions, and the attendance has been 
good. Dr. Pitkin spoke at Plainfield, Dec. 
10, at a joint meeting of the Barre, Mont- 
pelier, Adamant and Plainfield Consumers’ 
Co-operatives. Mrs. Pitkin spoke to the 
Young People’s Fellowship of the Episcopal 
church Nov. 15 on ‘Book Travels,” and 
was the convener of the local Association 
of University Women, Noy. 19. The Con- 
vention Superintendent preached here 
Jan. 3, on “The Quality of Our Loyalty.” 
Gordon Ladd spoke at the assembly of 
the high school in Williamstown, Dee. 11. 
Edmund C. Gladding was elected chairman 
of the Red Cross Dec. 1. The annual 
parish meeting Jan. 5 was well attended, 
and the surplus report of the treasurer, 
H. A. Richardson, and the reports of the 
various parish and allied societies made an 
especially interesting annual record. 

Bellows Falls.—Reyv. Harlan M. Camp- 
bell exchanged pulpits, Dec. 27, with 
Rev. Augustine Jones of Springfield. Miss 
Georgene Bowen, Japan missionary, spent 
the holiday season here. Miss Katherine 
Kelley took part in the Business Girls’ 

- House Party at Middlebury, the second 
week in December, gave an address Nov. 
17 at the annual Mother and Daughter 
banquet of the Akrais Club, of the Metho- 
dist church, Enosburg Falls. The World 


Friendship Circle met Nov. 18 and Dec. 
9. The annual parish meeting was held 
Jan. 4. ; 

Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey spoke to 
the Woman’s Club Jan. 4 on “Scout 
Work,” and the Boy Scouts met with him 
Dec. 17. He was in charge of the local 
Red Cross campaign for membership. 

Brattleboro.—Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt 
preached at Vernen Nov. 15, 22 and Dec. 
6. The Y. P. C. U. presented a three-act 
comedy, Dec. 8, in the parish house. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers spoke 
on “‘Germany and France’”’ Jan. 12, to the 
Loyal Circle of King’s Daughters, at the 
Baptist church. The annual communion 
and memorial service was held Jan. 3. 
Mr. Myers was the preacher at the annual 
union Thanksgiving service, at the First 
Congregational Church, churches of eight 
denominations joining. Lawrence F. Kil- 
lick gave the sermon on “Destinations,” 
Jan. 10, Laymen’s League Sunday. Re- 
cent illustrated addresses before the 
League have been on ‘‘Soil Conservation,” 
by R. R. Zile, and ‘“‘Vermont Bridges,” by 
Prof. L. B. Puffer, head of civil engineering 
at the U. V. M. “Religion in Music’ 
was the subject of Mrs. P. J. Pitkin, Jan. 
8, at the Women’s Alliance. Miss Ida 
Metz sang several French songs at the 
candlelight service Dec. 20. 

Cavendish.—The annual candlelight 
service is an important event in this his- 
toric church, and for the whole commun- 
ity. Miss Bacon was the active leader, 
supplying candles and making prepara- 
tions, and was assisted by Miss Bartlett 
and Mrs. Butler. Rev. Mr. Poole of 
the Baptist church presided at the ser- 
vice. The young girls’ choir of the Baptist 
church assisted in the music. The poem 
“Christmas Star,” written for the occasion, 
was published in the Rutland Daily Herald, 
Dec. 24. 

Chester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Jan. 10. Rev. Fred 
Hamilton Miller, who succeeds George 
P. Lovell as minister, comes over from 
Springfield in time to give a story and con- 
duct the closing devotional service of the 
Sunday school before holding his second 
preaching service of the day. 

Concord.—Old Town, Maine, did not 
want to lose Rev. Robert Hallam Lewis 
and, after due consideration, this parish 
voted to release him from any possible 
obligation here, and then voted to call his 
father, Rev. George Hallam Lewis, of New 
Boston, N. H. The latter began his min- 
istry here Dec. 1, and the officials and 
others are happy over the situation. Con- 
ditions are promisnig. 

Derby Line.—Mrs. Lillian N. Morgan 
gave an organ recital at the church Dec. 
18. Selections were rendered by Miss Peck, 
Mus. Bach, violin teacher at Stanstead 


College, and a Christmas play was given 
by the children, in charge of Mrs. Telford. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Conklin had general. 
charge. 

Felchville.—Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
Baptist, of Ludlow preached in this church 
Nov. 22. 

Hartland.—The Young People’s So- 
ciety observed the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Dwight L. Moody, Rev. William 
M. Forkell speaking on the subject. 
Allen Britton, Jr., presided. 

Huntingville, Que.—In spite of icy 
roads, Rev. R. L. Weis has not missed a 
service here this winter. At the Christmas 
party, Dec. 22, a gift was presented to Mrs. 
W. A. Hunting in appreciation of her work 
as organist. The New England supper, 
served jointly by the Ladies’ Aid and W. C. 
T. U., was very successful. 

Jacksonville.—Rey. Laura Smith of 
Shelburne, Mass., has been holding ser- 
vices here since Dec.13. Guy Harrington. 
spoke at the Union Church and Church 
School Convention at Stamford, Nov. 7. 
Mrs. Minerva Reed entertained her Sun- 
day school class Jan. 7. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder chris-- 
tened seven babies Nov. 8. He spoke to. 
the assembly of the high school Nov. 25.. 
The Convention Superintendent preached. 
here Dec. 18, and Mr. Yoder spoke at. 
Schenectady, N. Y. The president of the 
Laymen’s League, W. A. Kincaid, spoke 
recently on “The Layman Looks at His 
Church,” and George G. Davis, executive 
secretary of the A. U. A., Nov. 29, on 
“The Churchman Looks at His Church,’” 
when Mr. Yoder spoke at Morrisville on 
“Christianity with a But.” 

Morrisville-—When Rev. William J. 
Metz was sick at the hospital, Mrs. Min- 
erva L. Metz preached Nov. 15, William 
E. Gardner Noy. 22, and Rev. D. T. 
Yoder Nov. 29. Mr. Metz was in his pul- 
pit again Dec. 6. He spoke at the union 
service, Dec. 18, at the Congregational 
church, on ‘‘Man’s Highest Responsi- 
bility.”’ There is a fine attendance at the 
church school. Miss Margaret E. Metz was 
chairman of the candlelight service, Dec. 
20, and Mrs. Blanche Adams was chairman 
of the Christmas tree party Dec. 21. The 
Louise M. Slocum Class met with Mrs. 
Fred G. Fleetwood, Dec. 1. Vermont. 
leaders gave Chief Justice George M. 
Powers a banquet, Dec. 19, on his seventy- 
fifth birthday. 

Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes was in 
charge of the Union Thanksgiving service 
held at this church, and M. E. Genter of 
the Methodist church preached. The 
annual meetings were held Jan. 1, Con- 
gregational society at 8, Congregational’ 
church at 4, Universalist society at 5, 
United Church at 6, supper at 7. 


North Hatley, Que.—Rev. R. L. 


Weis was chairman of the Armistice Day 


devotional service in Community Hall and. 
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'. gave the oration of the day. His address 


before the Women’s Institute of North 
Hatley Dec. 19, on “‘The Origin of Christ- 
mas Carols,”’ was published in full by the 
Sherbrooke Daily Record. The forty-first 
anniversary of the church was observed by 
.a discourse Novy. 22. The school attend- 
_ance report, from last letters received, was 
-almost 100 percent and several new chil- 
dren added to the roll. The church was 
crowded for the first Nativity Play ever 
given in town, with extra seats required 
-and some people standing, in which thirty 
Sunday school pupils, none over fifteen, 
took part. Mrs. Weis had charge. Bruce 
McKay was chairman of decorations. 
There was a long report in the Record. The 
pageant was repeated at Community Hall 
before another large audience, Christmas 
eve. 

North Montpelier.—The Burlington 
Daily Free Press, Dec. 31, gave editorial 
recognition to the Drift-wind Press of 
Walter J. Coates, in publishing the poems 
-of Arthur Goodenough, sometimes called 
“the Vermont Whittier.”’ As president 
of the Orange-Washington Counties As- 
-sociation of School Directors and Su- 
perintendents, Mr. Coates presided at the 
winter meeting, Dec. 28, in the high school 
-at Barre. Carroll L. Coburn is an active 
leader in the work of the Consumers’ Co- 
-operative, Inc., of Plainfield and vicinity. 

Richmond.—Rey. W. R. Blackmer en- 
tertained his Sunday school class at his 
home Dec. 4, and, as president, presided 
Dec. 10 at the Winooski Association of 
Congregational Ministers in Burlington. 
Rey. Kenneth Berry, Sharon, preached 
Nov. 8, and Rey. Alford Carleton, Tarsus, 
Turkey, Nov. 22. Delegates were present, 
Nov. 16, at the Men’s Brotherhood, from 
Williston, Huntington and Hinesburg, 
when Rev. Fred J. MacKenzie, Williston, 
was the speaker, and the club attended 
mass meeting of men in Burlington Meth- 
-odist church, Jan. 11. Rev. James Sar- 
gent conducted the every member canvass 
of the Federated Church the first of De- 
cember. The Christian Endeavorers’ party 
Dec. 4 was attended by representatives 
‘from Hinesburg and Williston, and the 
“society sent delegates to the Young 
People’s Institute at Burlington Nov. 22. 
Miss Alice Read, twenty years a teacher 
-in China, spoke to the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society Nov. 17. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. O. Long has con- 
‘tinued his services at Granville, Hancock 
and other points, alternately with his 
-every Sunday duty here. He spoke at 
South Royalton Dec. 1. He held a preach- 
‘ing mission at the Methodist church in 
Williamsville every night of the first week 
of December, and conducted a series of 


services at Lunenburg Jan. 4-8. Rev. Mr. 


Fox, Union Village, assisted Mr. Long at a 


~ week of meetings in Granville. Rev. E. H. 


Martin of St. Johnsbury, Superintendent 
of the Methodist Churches of the Vermont 
Yonference, preached here Dee. 20. 
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Rutland.—The outstanding event of 
the period was the ordination here, Dec. 
30, of John Queen Parkhurst. The ordina- 
tion was by the Convention Superintend- 
ent. The sermon was by Rev. 8S. E. Myers. 
The prayer was by Rev. Morgan Ashley 
of the local Episcopal church. The charge 
to the minister was by Rev. L. G. Williams, 
and the charge to the people by Rev. F. H. 
Miller. The welcome was by Rev. George 
W. Peck, Jr., of the local Baptist church. 
Cola J. Cleveland of the parish presented 
Mr. Parkhurst for the ordination. A recep- 
tion was held at the close of the service. 
In 1919, Mr. Parkhurst’s father, the late 
Rey. Henry A. Parkhurst, while settled at 
Springfield, was secretary of the Vermont 
and Quebec Fellowship Committee. Mr. 
Parkhurst was graduated June 15, 1936, on 
his twenty-fourth birthday anniversary, 
from Tufts College School of Religion. 
He delivered the sermon at the Union 
Thanksgiving service in the Congrega- 
tional church, and at the week of prayer 
union service Jan. 8 before a full house at 
the Universalist church. The Convention 
Superintendent broadcast Nov. 24 and 25. 
Cola J. Cleveland recently gave an illus- 
trated lecture on his trip through Belgium, 
Switzerland and Germany, to the Coolidge 
CCC Camp. He is on the Green Moun- 
tain Club committee to build a lodge on 
Mt. Killington. Mrs. Cleveland was on 
the committee of the hospital bazaar. 
Mrs. O. H. Coolidge spoke at the Montpel- 
ier Woman’s Club, Nov. 18, and at the 
Women’s Protective League, Burlington, 
Dec. 11. R. H. Murray contributes the 
paper and printing for the weekly church 
calendars. Harry L. Russell, district 
deputy grand master of the Odd Fellows, 
and superintendent of the Sunday school, 
was given a surprise party by general and 
local representatives of that fraternity 
Dec. 8. The Young People’s Club held a 
New Year’s box social Jan. 4. The annual 
parish meeting, Jan. 5, was unusually 
well attended, and all reports were unusual- 
ly good. Rev. R. Hawley Fitch of Proctor 
spoke to the Men’s Club Nov. 19, and for- 
mer Republican National Committeeman 
Earl S. Kinsley Jan. 14. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., is to 
preach the sermon at the installation of 
Rev. Raymond John Baughan at the First 
Universalist Church, Buena Vista Street, 
Roxbury, Mass., Jan. 31, at 7.30 p. m. 

Dr. Arthur I, Andrews met the Dorches- 
ter-Milton Ministerial Fellowship on Jan. 
6, to discuss the present European situa- 
tion and how to get at the facts. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson on Jan. 
19 spoke to the students of the School of 
Religion, Tufts College, conducted college 
chapel and lunched with Dean McColles- 
ter. He spoke at the First Universalist 
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St. Johnsbury. — Rev. Thomas W. 
Horsfield was assisted in the service Nov. 
29 by Dr. Howard D.Spoerl, who preached, - 
and Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, who read 
the scripture. The Christmas fair was the 
most successful since 1928. The canvass 
for finances shows an increase of $200 in 
pledges, made up of some increases and a 
number who are now back on the list. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Dec. 20 and 27. 

Springfield.—Five former parishioners 
of Medford, Mass., drove here Christmas 
Sunday in spite of the rainy day to meet 
and hear Rey. F. H. Miller. The annual 
parish meeting was largely attended. 
Mr. Miller delights the children at the 
church school with his ability as a story 
teller and helps as the leader of the devo- 
tions. His sermons are attracting atten- 
tion. There was a good congregation to 
hear the Convention Superintendent Jan. 
10 on “‘The Political and Religious Liberal- 
ism of Ethan Allen,” the bicentennial of 
the birth of that greatest of Vermonters 
coming on church “‘Founders’ Day.”’ 

Vernon.—Rev. Mary Conner, North- 
field, Mass., preached here Nov. 29. 

Washington.— Rey. C. A. Simmons 
preached his farewell sermon Dec. 27, 
after a seventeen-year faithful ministry. 
He will remain in the manse till May and 
further notice will be made of his work. 

Wells.—George S. Goodspeed, well 
known and highly respected churchman 
and Mason, is recovering from his illness. 

West Burke.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Noy. 29. 

Woodstock.—Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Dow- 
son left in November to spend the winter 
in southern New England. Dr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Canfield left, Dec. 31, for Goldsboro, 
N. C., to spend the winter farther south. 
Mrs. Canfield spoke to the Friendly Circle 
of the First Congregational Church Nov. 
9 and to the Randall W. R. C. Nov. 10. 
The engagement was announced here, 
Dec. 25, of Eleanor Sheldon to Anders S. 
Lunde, Bridgeport, Conn., summer preach- 
er here Jast August, Canton student. 
Miss Sheldon was a Vassar student. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Church, Somerville, that night, at the an- 
nual parish meeting in North Adams Jan. 
21, and on Jan. 22 he was at Providence for 
the Young People’s Rally. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Howard E. Carver, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
delivered telling and eloquent addresses 
at the Laymen’s Service in the National 
Church, Washington, Jan. 24. 


Mr. Buckingham Marsh, long an active 
member and supporter of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) church, has been confined to his 
home this winter by an attack of arthritis. 
The tedium of his confinement is being re- 
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lieved by a remembrance calendar given 
to him at Christmas time in which are 
- daily messages written by his friends. 


Mrs. Leslie D. Cone, daughter of the 
late beloved Dr. Frederick A. Dillingham, 
is living at Monroe, Conn., on Route 110, 
and has turned her lovely home, “Stone 
House,” into a guest house. Her son, 
Frederick, is a freshman at Tufts. 


The weekly radio broadcast under the 
auspices ‘of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, with Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport in charge, will be held until 
further notice on Thursday evening at 
9.15, station WICC, 600 kilocycles. A 
readjustment of program has been made 
since this station became a member of 
NBC, 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. The service on Sunday, 
Jan. 24, was in charge of the laymen. 
Harry E. Adams read the opening service, 
including the responsive reading, Walter 
S. Kelley read the Scripture lesson and 
made the prayer, and Donald Reeves 
preached the sermon, which was on the 
subject being discussed in various places 
just now—‘‘Are Universalists Universalist 
Enough?” Mr. Leavitt took Mr. Reeves’ 
place in the choir, and sang a solo. 


Vermont 


Morrisville-—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. Friday evening, Jan. 15, a parish 
supper and business meeting was held. 
The delicious covered dish supper was 
served under the efficient management of 
Mrs. Edna Billings and Mrs. Grace Staf- 
ford. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle, which has 
been working regularly for more than 
seventy years in this church, the Louise 
M. Slocum Class, the church school, the 
Y. P. C. U., all reported considerable work 
done, all bills paid, balance in the treas- 
uries, and a hopeful spirit for 1937. The 
parish treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Farnham, 
made a most satisfying report with all bills 
paid and a fair balance in checking account 
besides the savings account and invested 
funds. The pastor reported in the nine 
months he has been in Morrisville 225 calls 
made, one christening, two members re- 
ceived into the church, three funerals, and 
one wedding. The following officers were 
elected: President, Roy Stafford; vice- 
president, Mrs. Edna Billings; secretary, 
Miss Mary Gates; treasurer, Mrs. H. E. 
Farnham; trustees, Walter Sargent, Ed- 
win Barrows, Will Goodrich, Earl Morrill, 
and Henry Jenney. Following the busi- 
ness meeting Rey. Skillman Myers of 
Burlington spoke on ‘The Religion of 
Russia.”’ Mr. Myers has traveled around 
the world and spent considerable time in 
Russia. He plans to go there next sum- 
mer. His deduction is that as a nation the 
Soviet Republics have come as near as any 
peoples to practicing religion as Jesus 
taught it. Whether they can continue 


on this high plane for long remains to be 
seen. 
2k * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of the 
Universalist church in Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Churches in New Hampshire, 
died last week. 

Rey. George C. Boorn is one of the 
workers for the W. N. M. A. in North 
Carolina. 

Miss Janet Wolfe is the granddaughter of 
one of the founders of the Universalist 
church in Halifax, N. S. 

Miss Betty Holden is director of re- 
ligious education in the Universalist 
church in Malden, Mass. 

William E. Kerrish of Brookline, Mass., 
a Catholic layman, is a lecturer on so- 
ciology. 

Rev. Randall 8. Hilton is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Castine, Maine. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams is minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


DINNER TO THE LALONES 
(Con inued from page 130) 

Miss Dorothy Etz sent a telegram of 
welcome and greeting from Williamsburg, 
Va., where she is employed, and it was re- 
ceived soon after dinner. 

The dinner itself was delicious and was 
served promptly and skilfully, not a neg- 
ligible point about dinners. 

Miss Esther Richardson won one of the 
intelligence tests disguised as a game by 
Miss Yates, and Wm. E. Gardner (al- 
though Dr. Etz tied him) the other. Rex, 
“man’s best friend,’’ in hospitable rather 
than belligerent mood, contributed much 
to the flow of soul. Dr. Etz gave Mr. La- 
lone a cordial welcome to Boston and Mr. 
Lalone responded fittingly for himself and 
Mrs. Lalone. 

The evening was a fine contribution to 
the team work that sometimes is more 
praised than embodied. 

Tai 8e 


aK * 


INSTALLATION AT ROXBURY, 
MASS. 


On Sunday evening, Jan..31, at 7.30, 
a Universalist Pilgrimage will be made to 
the Roxbury Universalist church, on 
Buena Vista Street, for the installation of 
Rev. Raymond John Baughan as the 
fourteenth minister of the church. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden will 
preach the sermon. The invocation will 
be given by Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
West Somerville, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
of the Grove Hall Church will read the 
Scripture. Dr. Reignold K. Marvin of 
Franklin, beloved member of the Roxbury 
church, will give the prayer. The act of 
installation and charge to the minister will 
be administered by Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone of the Universalist Publishing 


House. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Secretary 
and Superintendent of the Massachusetts. 
Universalist Convention, will give the 
charge to the parish. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Brook- 
line, will bring the greetings of the Boston 
ministers. Special music for the occasion 
will be under the direction of Franz. 
Reissman, noted organist and choir direc- 
tor of the church. 


* * 


DEDICATION IN JAPAN 


Sunday, Dee. 11, a service was held in 
Central Church, Tokyo, Japan, in memory 
of Rev. Henry M. Cary, D. D., at which 
various memorials were dedicated. These 
included a beautiful carved wood cross and 
communion table, from a group of liberal 
missionaries, to which Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
belonged; a most artistic Italian marble 
baptismal font given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Onishi; a wonderful old stone lantern from 
Dojin House, the Blackmer Home, the 
kindergartens and Sunday schools, and a 
set of chimes from Mrs. Cary. She wanted 
to do something that he desired greatly to 
see realized in his lifetime—have the 
people come to church to the music of the 


chimes. 
* Ox 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
MESSIAH, PORTLAND 


Georgie A. Bradley 


Immediately after removal of the First 
Universalist Society to the new church in 
Congress Square in 1865, the old church on 
the corner of Pearl and Congress Streets 
was sold at auction and purchased by 
parties who afterwards organized a parish 
by the name of the Pearl Street Universal- 
ist Society. 

Rev. I. M. Atwood of Watertown, N. Y., 
was called to the pastorate of the Pearl 
Street Society, and under his direction it 
increased in number and power, and was 
being consolidated into a strong parish, 
when its church was destroyed in the great 
fire of July 4, 1866. This loss, added to the 
losses suffered by individual members, 
was a heavy blow to the new and rising 
parish, and for a season it was compelled 
to suspend its work, and Mr. Atwood ac- 
cepted a call to a parish in another state. 

But the fidelity and courage of its mem- 
bers was of the kind that does not easily 
yield to disappointment or apparent fail- 
ure. They persevered in their purpose, 
purchased a small church that had just 
been vacated by the Congress Street M.E. 
Society, and called as their minister a 
most earnest worker, an eloquent and ef-_ 
fective preacher, Rev. Alexander Kent of 
Halifax, N. S. He labored with zeal and . 
success, until ill health admonished him to ¢ 
seek a more genial climate. Following t the 
retirement of Mr. Kent, the society had — 
the services of Rev. James ——_ tt 
Massachusetts. is 

In 1871 the society erected a large and 
handsome brick ae on the corner 


ee 
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Congress and India Streets, the present 
edifice, and by authority of the legislature 
changed its name to that of the India 
Street Universalist Society. Rev. George 
W. Bicknell, D. D., and Rey. Charles A. 
Hayden served until 1871, when the name 
was changed to Church of the Messiah. 

This church has always had a strong 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
training received by its members has de- 
veloped many earnest workers, and the 
strength of the church at the present time 
is largely due to those who were exposed 
to the atmosphere of this organization and 
that of the Sunday school, in cooperation 
with those who have found in this church a 
most friendly and cordial welcome. Start- 
ing with a church membership of twenty- 
two, the church society now has a mem- 
bership of over 250, and a total of 279 
families. 

Among the loyal auxiliary units of the 
church which are rendering devoted ser- 
vice to the church, are the Ladies’ Aid, 
the Mission Circle, the Young People’s 
Alumni Club, the Men’s Club, the church 
school and its affiliated organized classes, 
and the Young People’s Christian Union. 

With an unusually harmonious rela- 
tionship between the younger people of 
the parish and those of maturer years, the 
willingness of the latter to continue their 
devoted leadership and of the former to 
cooperate and to increasingly assume their 
measure of responsibilities, assures us that 
this church in the future, as it has in the 
past, will do valiant work for the cause of 
Universalism in Portland and vicinity, 
and in Christian service to the community. 

The church has had many fine pastors 
who have helped to make it strong, among 
them being, in addition to those named, 
Rev. Robert Kellerman, Rev. Marion 
Crosley, Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, Rev. G. I. 
Keirn, Rev. W. M. Kimmell, Rev. J. M. 
Atwood, D. D., Rev. W. H. Gould, Rev. 
Edward C. Downey, Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker, Rey. Judson P. Marvin, Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith, and our present pas- 
tor, Rev. William Dawes Veazie. 

* * 


A NEW UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH 
(Continued from page 151) 
prophets who were the real authors of the 
immortal greatness of their nation. He 
ended by insisting that the work of the 


true liberal church of our day is to carry on 


that prophetic work with equal courage, 
frankness and loyalty. 

Messages were read from the moderator, 
L. H. Frazee, and the minister, Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith, both of whom were 


- unavoidably absent, the latter suffering 


from an attack of influenza. A brief ad- 
dress was also made by Orville E. Beebe, 


_M. D., a member of the official board. 


The new church is the direct outgrowth 


of the work of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion which was organized by Mr. White- 


smith a year ago. Almost from the very 


beginning the association was attacked by 


3 


the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan 
and similar organizations more or less en- 
couraged by leading Fundamentalist min- 
isters who declared that it was a subver- 
sively un-American movement. Because 
of a campaign of false rumors and intimi- 
dation it was impossible for several months 
for the association to rent a hall for public 
meetings. The strength of that opposition 
has been almost entirely worn out, and 
the current of public opinion is now setting 
strongly in the opposite direction. 

About two months ago there came the 
realization that, besides the large number 
who had long ceased to have anything to 
do with any church, there were also 
groups still nominally connected with sey- 
eral churches but irreconcilably out of 
harmony with the teachings of those 
churches. It was felt that the time had 
come to unite those liberal elements in one 
free church. This led to the organization 
of the United Liberal Church, of which 
Mr. Whitesmith has consented to serve as 
minister, with the understanding that his 
tenure will end the last of next June, since 
it does not seem fitting to him that he 
should become the settled minister of a 
church which he had thus taken part in or- 
ganizing. He is also continuing his work 
as the secretary and supervisor of the Free 
Religious Association, and organization 
work is being done in several communities 
and plans are being considered for the or- 
ganization of other liberal churches in 
communities where conditions make it 
both practical and needful. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


On Feb. 28 at 7.30 p. m., at the First 
Universalist Church, on the corner of Clark 
and Cary Avenue, Chelsea, Mass., Prof. 
Arthur I. Andrews, formerly of the Charles 
University of Prague, will speak on ‘‘The 
Background of the European Situation.” 
Professor Andrews was dean of the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs which has held ses- 
sions in August, 19385 and 1936, at Ferry 


- Beach, Saco, Maine, at which sessions 


various diplomats, teachers, college pro- 
fessors, and mission workers were present. 
It is expected that Dean Andrews will 
make some announcements for the third 
session to be held Aug. 14 to 21, 1987, for 
which reservations are already being made. 

Professor Andrews will discuss ‘‘War 
and Peace in Europe” before the Middlesex 
Young People’s Christian Unions on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 7, at 7 o’clock, in the 
Melrose Universalist church on Essex 
Street. 

On Jan. 15 at 2.30 p. m., Medford, the 
war and peace situation was the topic 
considered by the Medford Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. Prof. Arthur 
I. Andrews was speaker, and he was asked 
to explain fully the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the Institute of World Affairs. 
Mrs. Edwin Joyce of the W. U. M. S., 
West Medford, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS BROADCAST 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing two forthcoming radio pro- 
grams concerned with the World Mission 
of Christianity. 

On Sunday, Jan. 31, at 4 p. m. (E.S. T.), 
the National Broadcasting Company will 
present over station WJZ and the Blue 
Network Dr. William Pierson Merrill, who 
will speak on “Christianity in Our World 
Today.” This is the program known as 
“National Vespers,” usually conducted by 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

On Sunday morning, Feb. 21, at 10 
(E.S. T.),the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will present over station WEAF and 
the Red Network Dr. Fred F. Goodsell, 
who will speak on “International Chris- 
tianity.”’ This is the program known as 
the ‘‘National Radio Pulpit,” usually con- 
ducted by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 

Both of these programs will also be 
transmitted by short wave. 


* * 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO DR. 
SKINNER 


The friends of liberal religion will be 
happy to know that on Friday, Feb. 5, a 
testimonial dinner will be given in honor 
of Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, at 6.80 p. m. ‘The occasion is 
under the auspices of the Community 
Church of Boston. Dean Skinner was one 
of the founders of this church and has 
been its leader for the past sixteen years. 
Those who will speak of his contribution 
to the religious and liberal life of the 
Boston community will be Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, who will serve as toast- 
master, Prof. Dwight Bradley, Mr. Mat- 
thew W. Bullock, Dr. George W. Coleman, 
Dr. John A. Cousens, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Rev. Vivian Pomeroy, Rabbi 
Joseph S. Shubow and Prof. David D. 
Vaughan. 

Reservations for the dinner may be . 
made by writing to the Community 
Church Office, 6 Byron Street, Boston, 
or calling Capitol 6284. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The speaker for the meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston on Feb. 8 will be 
Fred B. Perkins of Providence, president 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion; life-long Universalist; chairman of 
the Standing Committee of the First 
Church, Providence; active, influential 
leader among the laymen. He is popular 
as a speaker in his own denomination, and 
also among the Methodists, Baptists and 
Congregationalists, also before all sorts of 
other bodies. He is credited with the 
great improvement in the financial affairs 
of his own church, including the regular 
balancing of its budget. He is a successful 
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practicing attorney; president of the 
Rhode Island Bar Association; former 
Federal Assistant District Attorney; in 
politics, Republican; outstanding against 


political corruption and public evils. 
A bachelor. 
The club is successful and gaining 


steadily. The attendance at the January 
meeting was exceeded only once in over 
ten years, and that was on Ladies’ Night 
last March. At least as large an assembly 
will greet Mr. Perkins on Feb. 8. Guests 
$1.25. Prospective members $1.00. Noti- 
fy James D. Tillinghast, Secretary, 6 
Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. Kir. 5144. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Hternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, fll. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S.T. Ali Souls Universal- 


ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 
* ¢ 


YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 


Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and M. A, in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 


Rev. 


Eo S21. 
1330 kilo- 


Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiis write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 


St., Boston, Mass. 
“pee 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
Feb, 1. Rev. Max A. Kapp, ‘“‘Fascism.”’ 
Feb, 8. Union Meeting. 
x x 
INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. 8. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 

oS. Be 
ef ue 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
* ¥ 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

* * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Elmer H. Johnson 
from New Hampshire on Dee. 11, 1936. 
Roger F. Hiz, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his tife, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
‘oe 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 


Obituary 


Miss Annie M. Ervine 


Miss Annie M. Ervine, a lifelong Universalist, 
died after a short illness at the home of her nephew, 
Herbert L. Bryant, in Round Pond, Maine, Monday, 
Jan. 4, 1937. 

Miss Ervine was a teacher for about forty years in 
Brewer and Bangor, and she was widely known as an 
educator of rare ability. 

Her great interest in her pupils never ceased, even 
though her associations with them as a teacher ended 
with the completion of their courses. She kept in 
touch with former pupils, followed their careers, took 
a deep interest in their successes, and felt for them in 
times of disappointments. 

Miss Ervine was instrumental in organizing the Ban- 
gor Teachers’ Club and served as its first president. 
At the time of her death she was an honorary mem- 
ber of the organization. She retained her member- 
ship-and interest in the Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and never missed attending a meeting. 


" born in March, 1852, died on Dee. 29, 1936. 
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When failing health forced her to retire five years 
ago, she went to make her home with her nephew, 
Herbert L. Bryant, at Round Pond, which was Miss 
Ervine’s native town. 

Here she maintained an active interest in the af- 
fairs of the town, always participating im any 
movement for the betterment of the community. 
She was a member of the Universalist church in 
Round Pond, and was a faithful and helpful worker 
in its various affiliated groups. 

She was a trustee of the church and served as 
treasurer of the society for many years. Her interest 
in her ehurch extended to every phase of its denom- 
inational life. The fact that the quotas to the Maine 
Universalist Convention and the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention were always paid promptly and in 
full was due to her interest and fidelity. 

When her Round Pond summer pastor located in 
Rockland Miss Ervine joined the Mission Circle of 
the Rockland chureh. A short time before her death 
she gave a very comprehensive paper on the life of 
St. Augustine before the Rockland Mission Circle. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., her pastor, officiated 
at her funeral in the home of her nephew at Round 
Pond. 


Mrs. Lida Ludlow 


Mrs. Lida Ludlow, widow of Henry Ludlow, died 
at her home in Monroe, Wis., Nov. 12, 1936, at the 
age of eighty-one. 

She was born in Monroe Nov. 30, 1854, the daughter 
of Simon van Patten and Minerva Reynolds Conde. 

She was married to Harry Ludlow in Monroe, 
Aug. 18, 1874. Mr. Ludlow, who was president of 
the First National Bank, died suddenly in Chicago, 
in 1921. 

Possessed of a mind aiways aiert, of depth and with 
explorative tendencies, Mrs. Ludlow’s interests were 
wide-flung and her contacts varied. She was for 
fourteen years a member of the Monroe Board of 
Education and more than fifty years a teacher in 
the Universalist Sunday schoo!. She was the first 
president of the Monroe Woman’s Club, a member of 
the D. A. R., the Wednesday Evening Reading Club, 
and the Women’s Relief Corps. 

She was a loyal Universalist, a subscriber to the 
Leader for many years, and active in the Monroe 
church, to which she left $2,000 to be used over a 
period of years. She also left the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the church $200. 

Surviving are two daughter, Mrs. F, B. Luchsinger, 
Monroe, and Mrs. Adelaide Crawford, Chicago, a 
son, Charles A, Ludlow, Evanston, Ill., two grand- 
sons, Charles M. and Robert H. Ludiow, Evanston, 
a sister, Minnie Romayne, Albany, N. Y., and a 
brother, F. E. Conde, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Funeral services were held in the home Sunday, 
Nov. 12, 1936. Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, D. D., 
officiated. Interment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Miss F, Isabel Gunnison 


Miss F. Isabel Gunnison, a iife-long Universalist, 
Miss 
Gunnison was related to Rev. Nathaniel Gunnison, 
and delighted in telling of her Universalist ancestry, 

of which she was justly proud. She was the oldest 
member of the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge in the time of service, having been christened 

in babyhood, brought up in the Sunday school, and 

in later life taught in the kindergarten for many years. 
She heid the office of librarian in the church school, 
acted as secretary of the officers’ and teachers’ as- 
sociation, and was for years director to the Sabbath 
School Union. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and 

the Mission Circie, of which she was a life member, 
hold her in deep memory as a faithful worker and at- 
tendant until the time of her illness. Miss Gunnison 
was loyal to all Universalist causes, a subscriber to 
The Christian Leader, a member of the Ferry Beach 
Association. For over a quarter of a century she was 
one of the secretaries of the Associated Charities of 
Boston. On account of the illness of her minister, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, funeral services were conducted 

by Rev. Flint Bissell, D. D., of the Grove Hall — é 
Church, who was known to Miss Gunnison as a 
young man in the Cambridge church. She is era) 
vived by one sister, Miss Sarah J. Gunnison, with: re 
whom she made her home, at 64 Inman Street, = 
bridge. 
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Educational 


. rder Your 
LENTEN SUPPLIES NOW! Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 


Lenten Self Denial Offering Envelopes $1.75 per hundred 


President 
e : 60 cents a dozen 
Church Membership Certificates soctics $1.50 ss DE eta 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Books for Lenten Reading: THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ae A Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie, $1.50 THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


The Master’s Influence, Charles R. Brown, $2.00 
Brotherhood Economics, Toyohiko Kagawa, $1.50 


Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams, $1.00 te oe eae ths 
respective department, or 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Denta) Schco! 


16 Beacon Street -t- -t- “t- Boston, Massachusetts 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


5 i ear a Dean Academy 
George Seeks a Reason FRANKLIN, MASS 
Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning tooal advantages for edustion in every department 
Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at FOAM oipnex toa acneuaen te 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. ——_bomelifte Hing: D'S tases an, alse, Stting for 


practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need. The questions it answers Bemeenerey | Chuinee te Music’ Atk and Speaking 


are: “Why join any church?” and “Why join the Universalist Church?” under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- atte is ates and hae and oe spirit ate 

teresting. Many a minister who dreads confirmation classes may find a eee ag a Rebbe Rees Te 

them easy and delightful if he will take this little book as a basis of the physical well-being. The school has a new science 

; discussion. building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
fi 4 ~ science department girls, admirably equipped, 
: The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on Srritadt chis ingicaceed. |. Deaiahttallse located in 
; the old subject of church membership. clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 

pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 


and to build it broad and beautiful.— Editor Christian Leader. caisloga addrces Eafle:S: Wallace, Hahdmaster. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 60 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.00. : ; 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
_A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of Courses leading to the Degree of B.D. 


our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


hools and Y. P. C. U. BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Price, 50 cents Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
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Crackling 


A young hostess rushed up to George 
Bernard Shaw and asked him what he 
thought of the violinist who had just 
played. 

Shaw: ‘‘He reminds me of Paderewski.”’ 

Hostess: ‘‘But Paderewski is not a vio- 
linist.”” 

Shaw: “Just so. Just so.’”—Sunday 
School Informer. = 

* * 

Tommy: “‘Aren’t you driving rather fast, 
Dad?” 

Dad: “You don’t want to be late to 
school, do you?” 

Tommy (thoughtfully): ‘“No-o-o, but I’d 
much rather be late than absent.”’—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Fond Aunt: ‘‘What are you going to do 
when you grow up, Jack?” 

Jack: ‘Grow a beard.” 

Fond Aunt: ‘‘For heaven’s sake—why?” 

Jack: “So I won’t have so much face to 
wash.’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

“Who is that letter from?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“There you are! What do I want to 
know for? You’re the most inquisitive 
person I ever met!”,—Omaha World Her- 
ald. 

* * 

Clerk: ‘‘Could you raise my salary next 
week, sir?” 

Boss: ‘‘Well, I’ve managed to do it for 
the past three years, so I think it’]l be pos- 
sible next week.’”’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Customer: ‘‘Are these eggs strictly 
fresh?” 

Grocer (to his clerk): ‘Feel those eggs, 
George, and see if they’re cool enough to 
sell yet.””—Annapolis Log. 

* * 


Diner: “I see that tips are forbidden 
here.”’ 

Waitress: ‘‘Lor’ bless yer, mum, sO was 
the apples in the Garden of Eden.’”’— 
Humorist (London). 
* * 

First Caddie: ‘“‘What’s your man like, 
Skeeter?” 

Second Caddie: “Left-handed, and keeps 
his change in his right-hand pocket.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

Several able observers see no chance of 
war in Europe. Others have more faith. 
They believe some kind of misunderstand- 
ing can be worked out.—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

% * 

We are proud of hardships endured by 
our ancestors, and the snootiest people in 
the next generation may be the Daughters 
of the Jobless.—St. Lowis Star-Times. 

* of 

Always remember, no matter how bad 
prose may be, that it might be verse.— 
The Sunday Express (London). 
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Lighting New Fires 
On New Shrines.... 


Universalism 


implies more than 
tending fires lighted 
by our forefathers. 


It 1s 
important to — 
conserve the truth that 
our pioneering predecessors 
announced, but 
It is 
more important to 
carry new truth 
to the generation that 
seeks tomorrow’s trail 
and strives 
to build tomorrow’s world. 


Where 


youth goes, there 
new fires must be 
lighted on new shrines. 


Will you help light them? 


Send your gift to 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


16 Beacon Street <2 A 2 
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